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A STUDY IN THE WESTMINSTER DOCTRINE 
OF THE RELATION OF THE CIVIL 
MAGISTRATE TO THE CHURCH 


(Continued) 
ROBLEY J. JOHNSTON 


HE most basic principle for the government of the church 

which Gillespie sets forth is that there 7s a government 
by officers of the church which is distinct from the government 
of the state. This principle finds succinct expression in the 
sixth proposition of Gillespie’s treatise One Hundred and 
Eleven Propositions concerning the Ministry and Government 
of the Church. Here he says: ‘“The same Lord and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the only Head of the Church, hath ordained in 
the New Testament, not only the preaching of the word and 
administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but also 
ecclesiastical government, distinct and differing from the civil 
government; and it is his will that there be such a government 
distinct from the civil in all his churches everywhere, as well 
those which live under Christian, as those under infidel 
magistrates”’.' This note is pervasive in all that Gillespie wrote 
and said on the subject of church government. This was the 
thrust of his answer to Selden on Matthew 18:17 and it is 
determinative for his argument in his Aaron’s Rod Blossoming. 
In this last named work Gillespie puts the matter very point- 
edly when he says: “The question is not, 1. Whether the 
magistrate be God’s deputy or vicegerent, and as God upon 
earth; for who denies that? Nor, 2. Whether the magistrate 
be Christ’s deputy ... Nor, 3. Whether the Christian magis- 
trate be useful and subservient to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ ...for in this also I hold the affirmative ... But the 
question is, Whether the Christian magistrate be a governor 
in the church vice Christi, in the room and stead of Jesus 


t One Hundred and Eleven Propositions concerning the Ministry and 
Government of the Church, p. 6 (in The Presbyterian’s Armoury, Edinburgh, 
1846, Vol. I). 
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Christ, as he is Mediator? ...I am for the negative.’’? Here 
Gillespie puts himself on record as opposing unconditionally 
the Erastian contention that there is but one government 
and that residing in the state. To this end he argues for the 
necessity of a government in the church which is different 
in kind from the rule of the civil magistrate when he says: 
“Church censures must needs be dispensed by ministers and 
elders, because they are heterogeneous to magistracy: For, 
first, The magistrate by the power which is in his hand, ought 
to punish any of his subjects that do evil, and he ought to 
punish like sins with like punishments. But if the power of 
church censures be in the magistrate’s hands, he cannot walk 
by that rule; for church censures are only for church members, 
not for all subjects.” Furthermore, in this same treatise 
Gillespie gives a lengthy and exhaustive argument in which 
he adduces the arguments of Scripture to support a distinct 
church government.‘ His proposition is that there ought to be 
in the church “‘a ministerial or ecclesiastical government, prop- 
erly so called, beside the civil government or magistracy’’. 

In accordance with this principle of the distinction of gov- 
ernments, Gillespie will suffer no intrusion of the- power of the 
civil magistrate into the doctrine and discipline of the church. 
Thus he says in proposition forty-three: ‘Yet the civil power 
and the ecclesiastical ought not by any means to be con- 
founded or mixed together. Both powers are indeed from 
God, and ordained for his glory, and both to be guided by his 
word ...to both powers their proper dignity and authority 
is to be maintained and preserved in force: to both also is 
some way intrusted the keeping of both tables of the law, also 
both the one and the other doth exercise some jurisdiction 
... but these and other things of like sort, in which they 
agree notwithstanding, yet by marvellous vast differences are 
they distinguished the one from the other.’’s Although he 
admits that the operations of civil and church government 


2 Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, or the Divine Ordinance of Church Government 
Vindicated, p. 97 (in The Presbyterian’s Armoury, Vol. II). 

3 Ibid., p. 115. 

4 Ibid., pp. 124 ff. 

5 One Hundred and Eleven Propositions, p. 13. 
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may and do touch one another and that in some cases their 
spheres must overlap, nevertheless Gillespie is unequivocal 
in his assertion that neither the magistrate nor church officers 
may engage in activities which properly belong to the other. 
Nor does he conceive the case is in anywise altered by the 
fact that a magistrate may be a Christian. The mere fact 
that a man may be a Christian who holds the office of magis- 
trate does not mean that the jurisdiction of the office is at all 
broadened.® He does not deny, indeed, that the magistrate 
governs im the church, but he does deny that he governs the 
church.’? Therefore Gillespie gives no quarter to the magistrate 
who would intrude into ecclesiastical affairs. “Seeing, then, 
there are so many and so great differences of both offices, 
and seeing also that the function of ministers and elders of 
the church is not at all contained in the office of the magistrate; 
neither, on the other part, is this comprehended with that; 
magistrates shall no less sin in usurping ecclesiastical power, 
ministering holy things, ordaining ministers, or exercising 
discipline ecclesiastical, than ministers should sin in rushing 
into the borders of the magistrate, and in thrusting themselves 
into his calling.’’® 

It is with these most basic assumptions in mind that we 
must consider and judge the statements concerning the actions 
allowable to the civil magistrate. And, in order to discover 
Gillespie’s precise meaning, we must give some attention to 
how he defines the respective spheres of civil and church 
government. These two spheres he distinguishes first in respect 
of their foundation and institution — civil government being 
grounded upon the law of nature and thus common to un- 
believers and Christians alike, while the church government 
is grounded only on the positive law of Christ and thus 
peculiar to Christians. In the second place he distinguishes 
them in respect of their object — the civil power being occu- 
pied with the outward man, with the external state and condi- 
tion of the members of the church.? The church, on the other 


6 Cf. ibid., p. 18; see also Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, p. 116. 
7 Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, p. 97. 

8 One Hundred and Eleven Propositions, p. 18. 

9 Ibid.; p. 13. 
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hand, is concerned with two sorts of things, some of which 
are intrinsic, belonging to the soul or inward man, and other 
things which are extrinsic, belonging to the outward man. 
The former intrinsic things include the preaching of the word 
and the administration of the sacraments, the keys of the 
kingdom, the ordination and deposition of ministers, and 
such are not to be administered by the civil magistrate. The 
extrinsic things belong to the outward man and are therefore 
common to the church and to other human societies and are 
consequently the proper objects of the magistrate’s care.’° 
Consequently, although Gillespie grants to the civil magis- 
trate certain authority and duties with respect to the well- 
being of the church, he does so always with the above distinc- 
tions in mind. The office of the civil magistrate is, in 
Gillespie’s estimation, not at all a light or unimportant one. 
The magistrate is intended not only for the restraint of evil 
but also for the promotion of good. Therefore, he avers that 
the magistrate is the keeper and defender of both the tables 
of the law. The decalogue, then, as the summation of the 
moral law and at the same time the rule of conduct for the 
church, is to be enforced by the civil magistrate. However, 
we should note Gillespie’s language in this connection. In 
describing the magistrate as keeper of the law of God, he says, 
he ‘‘may and ought first and chiefly to take care of God’s 
glory, and (according to his place, or in his manner and way) 
to preserve religion when pure, and to restore it when decayed 
and corrupted: and also to provide a learned and godly minis- 
try, schools also and synods, as likewise to restrain and punish 
as well atheists, blasphemers, heretics and schismatics, as 
the violaters of justice and civil peace’’.* Because of the 
distinctions which we have noted before and the qualification 
he makes in the words “‘in his manner and way”’, it would seem 
clear that these duties of the magistrate as they touch the 
affairs of the church must be understood as applying to those 
things which Gillespie calls Ta €&w. This becomes even more 
clear in another place where Gillespie allows to the magistrate 
the use of force in the preservation of the peace and purity of 


10 Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, p. 121. 
1" One Hundred and Eleven Propositions, p. 12. 
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the church. Here he says that since the use of compulsion is 
not proper to the church, in cases where excommunicates or 
blasphemous persons threaten to upset the peaceful operation 
of the church it is the duty of the magistrate to repress them.” 
It is worthy of note that it is not the magistrate who, in 
Gillespie’s opinion, declares persons excommunicate or hereti- 
cal, but rather the magistrate must take action against those 
whom the church has declared excommunicate. Thus he seeks 
to guard against giving the magistrate any power within the 
church while granting him power in affairs extrinsic to the 
church. 

Beyond this duty of the magistrate, Gillespie gives to him 
a certain right of review over the actions and declarations of 
the councils of the church which might at first sight appear 
to be an Erastian intrusion into the affairs of the church. He 
says: “For the national synod ought to declare... the 
grounds of their sentence, and the reasons of their proceedings, 
when he (the magistrate) demandeth or inquireth into the 
same, and desireth to be satisfied’’.*s However, all that 
Gillespie allows in this case is that the civil governor may 
secure a review by the church council of its decisions. The 
magistrate himself cannot reverse the decision and deliver a 
ruling in such matters. Moreover, this right of review is no 
more than that which belongs to each member of the church 
respectively, namely, the right of private interpretation of 
the Scriptures. In other words, the magistrate, no more than 
any other member of the church, is not required to accept 
the decisions of the council merely because it is a decree of 
the council, but it is his right as a Christian to judge the 
decree by the Word of God."* Samuel Rutherford expresses 
himself very plainly on this point when he says: “‘The Magis- 
trate is not obliged to execute the decrees of the Church, 
without further examination; whither they be right or wrong, 
as Papists teach that the Magistrate is to execute the decrees 
of their Popish councels with blind obedience.’*’ Rutherford 


12 Ibid., p. 15. 

13 Ibid., p. 20. 

%4 Ibid., p. 21; cf. Aaron’s Rod Blossoming, pp. 117 f. 

Samuel Rutherford: The Divine Right of Church-Government and 
Excommunication (London, 1646), p. 596. 
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cites here his reason as the fact that every Christian is under 
command from God to try all things to see if they be in 
accord. with the principles of the Scripture. The right to 
judge of the decrees of councils belongs to the magistrate if 
he be a Christian, and by way of eminence in virtue of his 
office as head of the state, for though he may not be a judge 
in matters spiritual, yet he does have the right, Gillespie 
affirms, to be ‘‘judge of his own civil act about spiritual things; 
namely, of defending: them in his own dominions, and of 
approving or tolerating the same’’.® Furthermore, when he 
reserves this right to the civil governor — especially in his 
judgment of his own civil act about spiritual things — Gil- 
lespie is careful not to leave the magistrate without responsi- 
bility, but holds him strictly accountable, in such judgments 
in which he might err, to the judgment of ‘‘the supreme 
tribunal”’.*7 

Last of all we must notice what Gillespie has to say upon 
the subject of the calling of synods by the civil magistrate. 
When he concedes to the magistrate the right to call synods 
he does so not with respect to those things which are distinctive 
of synods, but only in respect of the things “which are common 
to synods with other meetings and civil public assemblies, that 
is, not as they are assemblies in the name of Christ, to treat 
of matters spiritual, but as they are public assemblies within 
his territories’”.'® Gillespie’s insistence is always this, that 
the lawful activities of the magistrate with respect to the 
government of the church are confined to those activities 
which have a civil aspect — that the rights and duties of the 
civil magistrate to suppress heresies and blasphemies belong 
to him by right of his duty to maintain order within his realm 
and to insure a peaceful place of habitation to the church in 
his territory.7? In connection with the calling of synods and 
the magistrate’s rights respecting them Gillespie admits of 
some sort of intrusion by the civil power in times of extra- 
ordinary corruption in the church. Just how far these powers 


%6 One Hundred and Eleven Propositions, p. 21. 
17 Idem. 

8 Tbid., p. 14. 

19 Ibid., p. 16. 
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go it is difficult to determine, for he says little more than 
that under circumstances of defection “it belongeth to the 
magistrate to take the protection of those who are cast out or 
censured unjustly; for extraordinary evils must have extra- 
ordinary helps’’.?° 

Gillespie everywhere contends for a distinction of powers 
with no intrusion of the one into the other. However, the 
magistrate, by virtue of his office as keeper of the law, has 
certain duties with respect to the church, but these are con- 
fined to the external affairs of the church. These nice distinc- 
tions Gillespie seeks everywhere to preserve and they come 
to clearest expression in his Propositions concerning the Minis- 
try and Government of the Church and Aaron’s Red Blossoming. 
In the latter treatise he succinctly sets forth his view of the 
situation in general when he says: ‘The civil power hath for 
the object of it Ta Buwrixd, the things of this life, matters of 
peace, war, justice, the king’s matters, and the country mat- 
ters — those things that belong to the external man; but the 
ecclesiastical power hath for its object, things pertaining to 
God...as they are distinct from civil matters... For 
example, prayers, the administration of the word and sacra- 
ments, ecclesiastical censures, are things necessary and es- 
sentially belonging to the communion of saints; but set days, 
set hours. . . and the like, belong to the decency and order of 
the church... But human things we call such as touch the 
life, the body, goods, and good name, as they are expounded 
in the second table of the Decalogue; for these are the things 
in which the whole civil administration standeth.”*" From 
this and other statements to which we have given attention 
we may fairly judge that in Gillespie’s mind, at least, there 
was no serious confusion of the powers of the state and the 
church. 


With an understanding of the background of the West- 
minster Assembly and some insight into the views of one of 
its most influential members, we may now come to a con- 
sideration of the formulations of the Confession itself and 


20 Aaron's Rod Blossoming, p. 118. 
% Tbid., p. 88. 
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seek to discover that explanation of them which will be most 
consonant with the facts as we have found them to be. To 
begin with, while we may not discount altogether the influences 
of Erastian thought on the framers of the Westminster 
Confession, it would seem quite safe to assume that the 
divines were not consciously intent upon injecting any such 
ideas into their statements. On the contrary, it would be 
more likely to suppose that if there are present in the Confes- 
sion any distinctly Erastian elements, they are there in spite 
of the determined purpose of the majority of the divines to 
exclude the authority of the civil magistrate from a wider 
sphere of affairs ecclesiastical than had ever been the case 
in England before. 

The first fact to note, and one that is deserving of the 
greatest emphasis, is the insistence of the Confession on a 
government of the church which is distinct from the civil 
power. As we have seen in the case of George Gillespie, so 
we must acknowledge in the case of the Confession that this 
principle is really basic. The influence of Gillespie in particular 
and of the Scottish Commissioners in general was one of the 
most potent factors in the framing of the Confession. Not 
only were these men all theologians of great powers, but it 
was the purpose of the Assembly to bring the government of 
the Church of England into conformity with the Church 
which they represented. So that it would seem safe to suppose 
that in this point the Confession reflects the prodigious labors 
of Gillespie both in debate and in writing on the subject. At 
least, its statements are in complete harmony with and are 
reminiscent of much that we have seen in his treatises on 
the question. In chapter XXX, section I of the Confession 
this principle is made most explicit. It says: ““The Lord Jesus, 
as King and Head of His Church, hath therein appointed a 
government, in the hand of Church officers, distinct from the 
civil magistrate’. Thus in unmistakable language the Confes- 
sion takes the position that the government of the church is 
not (as the Erastians claimed) in the same hands as the gov- 
ernment of the state. Likewise in chapter XXX], section III 
the framers of the Confession outline the proper sphere of 
operation of synods and councils of the church and this 
includes “to set down rules and directions for the better 
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ordering of the public worship of God, and government of His 
Church; to receive complaints in cases of maladministration, 
and authoritatively to determine the same’’. The Confession 
does not hereby derogate from nor deny the authority of the 
civil power which is established in language equally plain in 
chapter XXIII, section I. 

In the second place, the Confession not only distinguishes 
between civil and ecclesiastical government but it also out- 
lines the duties of each. To the church belongs the administra- 
tion of the Word and sacraments and the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, while it is the magistrate’s office 
to have the “power of the sword, for the defence and en- 
couragement of them that are good, and for the punishment 
of evil doers’. It is important to note particularly this 
language, for all that the Confession says of the rights of the 
magistrate respecting the church should be construed in these 
terms. Whatever else may be said of the duties of the civil 
powers, it must be comprehended within the limits of ‘‘the 
power of the sword”’ and “‘the defence and encouragement of 
them that are good, and for the punishment of evil doers’’. 

Not only does the Confession distinguish between two 
different kinds of government but, in the third place, it will 
not allow of the intrusion of either into the sphere of the 
other. The framers of the Westminster Confession had a very 
definite conception of the peculiar function of the church and 
they allowed to it nothing which was not distinctly ecclesi- 
astical, that is, spiritual or inward. Therefore in chapter 
XXXI, section V they specifically exclude the officers of the 
church from interfering with the affairs which concern the 
commonwealth. By the same token, the civil magistrate is 
forbidden on his part from assuming any the least part of the 
authority in the church. On this point the Confessional 
teaching is no less clear than are the statements of George 
Gillespie, though it is necessarily less full. It says: “The 
civil magistrate may not assume to himself the administration 
of the Word and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’’.*3 By this formulation the civil magis- 


2 Chapter XXIII, section I. 
23 Chapter XXIII, section III. 
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trate is positively forbidden to exercise authority im sacris. 
It is important to note here that the Confession distinguishes 
between the “administration of the Word and sacraments” 
and the “power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven’’. The 
proof-texts are of some help here in understanding just what 
was in the minds of the divines when they drew up the sections 
on the civil magistrate. Here Matthew 16:19 is linked to- 
gether with Matthew 18:17. The former describes the deliver- 
ance of the keys of the kingdom to Peter and the latter clearly 
sets forth a case of church discipline. From this we may safely 
judge that by ‘‘the power of the keys’’ the divines evidently 
had in mind the sphere of church government. So that what 
is denied to the civil power is not only doctrinal in nature, but 
also that which is governmental in the church. If any further 
evidence is needed to make it conclusive that the Westminster 
Confession is unalterably opposed to the assumption by the 
civil magistrate of any authority in the church we note the 
references to II Chronicles 26:18 and Hebrews 5:4. The Old 
Testament reference invokes the solemn prohibition given to 
Uzziah to burn incense in the temple. The affairs of the house 
of God are reserved hereby for the priesthood alone and in 
corroboration Hebrews 5:4 says: ‘And no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron’’. The general tenor of the great debates on the subject 
of the autonomy of the church had been a great jealousy to 
maintain the “crown rights of Jesus Christ’. This was the 
exact point of the famed debate between Selden and Gillespie 
in which Gillespie’s defense of a church government which is 
distinct from civil seems by all accounts to have prevailed. 
This, therefore, removes all ground for any charges of Eras- 
tianism in the Confession, for there is no reason for supposing 
that the divines desired in any way to weaken or to deny this 
principle of separation. 

Although the Confession thus explicitly separates the gov- 
ernment of the state and the government of the church, yet 
it grants a right and assigns a duty to the magistrate to take 
order to preserve peace and unity in the church. How can 
this be reconciled with the rigid separation of powers which 
we have seen to be a marked characteristic of the confessional 
teaching? Here we must turn for light to those writings of 
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George Gillespie which we considered above. The language 
of the Confession is so similar to that of Gillespie at this point 
that we cannot but conclude that they mean to say the same 
thing. If this is true, then all that the Confession says in 
chapter XXIII, section III about the duty of the magistrate 
to preserve peace and unity in the church must be conceived 
as having to do with the extrinsic affairs of the church. While 
it is not the office of the magistrate to prescribe the doctrine, 
ordinances, government or discipline of the church, yet he 
must provide those external conditions which will enable the 
church to work peaceably and unitedly. Consequently he has 
the duty to restrain any disruptive purposes on the part of 
those who are excommunicate from the church and must 
repress public blasphemy which is to the hurt of the church. 
He also has the duty to see that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire and that the ordinances of God be duly settled, 
administered, and observed. All of which we take to mean 
that he must provide that all these things be done according 
to the agreements arrived at in the church and by the judi- 
catories of the church itself. This does not involve any 
Erastian sentiments, for this is nothing more than the magis- 
trate being called upon to enforce a duly agreed-upon arrange- 
ment in any human society within his realm. This does not 
grant to the civil power any authority in the church. 

The proof-texts which the divines adduced at this point are 
enlightening. The first of them is Isaiah 49:23 and is quite 
evidently intended to demonstrate the proposition that the 
civil power has a duty to foster the peace and unity of the 
church. ‘‘And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
queens thy nursing mothers: they shall bow down to thee with 
their face toward the earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet.” 
The divines likewise cite the words of the Psalmist (Psalm 
122:9) to show that the magistrate has a positive function in 
promoting the interests of the church. ‘Because of the house 
of the Lord our God I will seek thy good”’ (1. e., the good of 
the church). Ezra 7:23-28 is an exceedingly important refer- 
ence indicating the function of the civil power in fostering the 
welfare of the church and its worship yet without the least 
intrusion into the affairs which are distinctly ecclesiastical. 
Ezra 7:26 and Leviticus 24:16 together with Deuteronomy 
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13:5, 6, 12 serve to show how the divines conceived the magis- 
trate ought to repress heresies and blasphemies. The refer- 
ences here cited indicate that the civil power is thought of 
only as enforcing the provisions of the moral law — an office 
which can scarcely be thought of as Erastian. The examples 
of Obadiah in affording protection to the truth of God and of 
Josiah in encouraging and promoting reform in the church 
are adduced in I Kings 18:4 and II Kings 23:1-26. In neither 
case is the authority of the officers of the church usurped by 
the civil power, though the hand of the church is certainly 
strengthened by the actions of the king. All of these citations 
serve to indicate that the divines conceived of the magistrate 
as having power to see that those whose duty it is to wait 
upon ecclesiastical things “‘do them according to their judg- 
ment of the mind of God, while he is bound to suppress public 
blasphemies and heresies against the law which he admin- 
isters; and all public hinderances which may be thrown in 
the way of church officers, according to his judgment of those 
things’’.** Chapter XXIII, then, defines the respective powers 
of magistracy and ministry, each acting in their appropriate 
sphere, according to the mind of God. To the objection that 
this chapter gives to the church and the magistrate a joint 
jurisdiction we must agree that this is the case, but only with 
respect to the public conduct of men. The suppression of 
heresies and blasphemies is quite evidently construed in con- 
formity with Gillespie’s arguments as simply the duty of the 
civil magistrate in enforcing the Decalogue provisions. ‘‘We 
challenge the world to prove that men are exempt from 
obedience to the law of nature in any relation, or to prove 
that the church and state are not both required, each in its 
appropriate sphere, to enforce obedience to that law.’’s 

It remains yet to consider the provision which the Confes- 
sion makes for the calling of synods by the civil magistrate 
found in chapter XXIII, section III and chapter XXX], sec- 
tion II. Here the magistrate.is granted power “‘to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is 


4 C. Webster: Divine and Human Rights: or, The Westminster Confession ' 
and the Constitution of the United States Tested by the Holy Scriptures 
(Philadelphia, 1845), p. 83. 

3 Ibid., p. 80. 
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transacted in them be according to the mind of God”. Again 
we must insist that the fundamental distinction of the West- 
minster divines be kept in mind and that this statement be 
viewed first of all as pertaining to synods in those respects 
which are common to synods and other meetings of human 
societies. This is not to assert that the church has no funda- 
mental right of her own to call assemblies, nor that the 
magistrate’s presence gives any validity to the synod’s actions, 
nor that if he is present that he sits as a judge or director of 
the debate. This provision may well be construed as the 
function of the magistrate as a “‘nursing father”’ to the church. 
However, it is possible that this statement was intended to 
give the magistrate broader powers than this. But, even if we 
do understand this to be the case, we must recognize that 
these rights so conceived only come properly into action in a 
time of great abuse and defection in the church. The preceding 
sentence in this section certainly contemplates a time of cor- 
ruption in the church and it is for the effecting of a reformation 
that the Confession grants to the magistrate the right to call 
synods. To assert what the Confession does is not to hold that 
the civil magistrate has a right to these prerogatives in ordi- 
nary times or that he has a right to do so at all by virtue of 
any supremacy of power in the church.” Here again we find 
corroboration when we consult the proof-texts given by the 
divines. They cite here II Chronicles 19:8—11 in which it is 
recorded that Jehoshaphat set up the Levites as judges over 
the people and charged them to execute the commands and 
judgments of the Lord. Here there is no sanction for the 
usurpation of religious authority by the civil power. Rather 
the function indicated here is that of encouragement to the 
church officers to perform that duty to which they are called 
as church officers. The revival under Hezekiah, recorded in 
II Chronicles 29 and 30 is also cited in this connection, and 
again the most that can be drawn from this reference is that 
it is proper for the magistrate to encourage and to call for 
reform in the church when it is needed. The magistrate’s 
presence at synods need cause us no great difficulty, for he is 
always present, in effect, in the fact of the civil law, and his 


%6 Cf. Bicentenary of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster (Cincinnati, 
1845), p. 112. 
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personal presence need not be conceived of as giving him any 
additional authority. It is these provisions of the power to 
call synods and to be present at them which seem most 
directly to impinge upon the independence of ecclesiastical 
government, but the only reasonable meaning which we can 
attach to them is that they refer only to the externals of such 
assemblies and that this right applies only in times of great 
corruption in the church. To view them otherwise would be 
to introduce hopeless contradiction into the Confession and 
to accuse the divines of intellectual dullness. 

We have sought to show that the framers of the Confession 
tried always to avoid an Erastian position. That they had 
some measure of success in this endeavor is attested by the 
fact that the Parliament refused its sanction to the thirtieth 
and thirty-first chapters of the Confession simply because of 
their clear opposition to anything like Erastianism. And yet 
to deny that the divines were in any way influenced by the 
Erastian spirit of England and of their times would probably 
be inaccurate. While the divines endeavored to avoid an 
Erastian position yet their conception of what was included 
in the rights of the magistrate circa sacra was undoubtedly 
affected by the prevailing views of the day. Certainly many 
of the divines held views of the extent of the right of the 
magistrate to punish with which we today could not concur 
and which may be attributed to the prevailing Erastian spirit; 
these men were men of their times. Yet, admitting all of this, 
we need not suppose that the divines did not have good and 
sufficient reasons for setting forth their position as they did. 
We cannot reasonably accuse the Confession of contradiction. 
With the possible exception of the provision for the calling of 
synods, the elements considered in their context admit of a 
consistent anti-Erastian interpretation. There are three fac- 
tors which it would seem were operative in the minds of these 
men and which induced them to make these formulations as 
they did. The first was a concern to avoid thinking too lowly 
of the civil magistrate. They wanted to avoid the error of 
the Papists who made the magistrate an automatic executor 
of the church’s decrees and that of the Anabaptists who gave 
too little in dignity to the magistrate. Therefore, the divines 
sought to give full dignity to the office of magistrate and 
consequently throughout the Confession his prerogatives may 
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fairly be viewed as his by way of eminence as the head of the 
state. The second concern was to maintain the distinctness of 
the two spheres. More particularly, the divines were zealous 
that in their concern to uphold the autonomy of the church 
they did not thereby derogate in any wise from the rights of 
the magistrate, even with respect to the outward aspects of 
the activities of the church. The last concern was a very 
important one, namely, a concern to provide for reform in the 
church in times of abuse and decadence. These men were not 
far removed from a time of lamentable abuse and great corrup- 
tion in the church and they were zealous to make provision 
for reform if such a time should come again. From these 
considerations we may deduce ample reason why the framers 
of the Confession, though they abhorred the thought of 
Erastianism, gave great prominence to the rights and duties 
of the civil magistrate. 

This is the light in which we must understand the formula- 
tions of the Westminster Confession on the relation of the 
civil magistrate to the church. We must take seriously the 
solemn averment of the divines that they held to a government 
of the church which is quite distinct from the government of 
the state. In harmony with this fundamental principle we 
must view the statements which grant powers to the magis- 
trate respecting the church as contemplating these as civil 
operations having to do with the external aspects of the 
church. The Confession will brook no interference on the part 
of the magistrate im sacris, and consequently, that power 
granted to the magistrate circa sacra is severely limited to 
those things in which the church was considered to be sub- 
ject to civil law just as any society of men would be so subject. 
And, finally, even if we view certain elements as reflecting 
the Erastian sentiments of the day, even these are not at all 
inconsistent with the anti-Erastian position of the Confession 
as a whole. Therefore, while we may recognize the imperfect 
way in which the Confession breaks with Erastianism, we 
must still give due acknowledgment to the fact that it is 
indeed a break with that doctrine —a break all the more 
remarkable when viewed in the light of the times. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


HE term “Christian liberty’’ is one that has very rich 

and inclusive connotation. It designates the freedom 
with which Christ has made his people free. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith provides us with an admirable statement 
of what is comprised in this liberty. ‘The liberty which 
Christ hath purchased for believers under the Gospel consists 
in their freedom from the guilt of sin, the condemning wrath 
of God, the curse of the moral law; and, in their being de- 
livered from this present evil world, bondage to Satan, and 
dominion of sin; from the evil of afflictions, the sting of death, 
the victory of the grave, and everlasting damnation; as also, 
in their free access to God, and their yielding obedience unto 
Him, not out of slavish fear, but a child-like love and willing 
mind. All which were common also to believers under the law. 
But under the new testament, the liberty of Christians is 
further enlarged, in their freedom from the yoke of the 
ceremonial law, to which the Jewish Church was subjected; 
and in greater boldness of access to the throne of grace, and 
in fuller communications of the free Spirit of God, than 
believers under the law did ordinarily partake of’’ (chapter 
XX, section I). Nothing less than this high privilege and 
blessing should be accorded the title ‘‘Christian liberty’. 
To define Christian liberty in more restricted terms would do 
prejudice to the richness of the concept. 

Coordinate with Christian liberty is liberty of conscience. 
Again the Westminster Confession provides us with a state- 
ment which is unsurpassed in its precision. ‘‘God alone is 
Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines 
and commandments of men, which are, in any thing, con- 
trary to His Word; or beside it, if matters of faith, or worship” 
(chapter XX, section II). A particular phase of liberty of 
conscience is the liberty which the believer enjoys in respect 
of the use of those things which are in and of themselves 


indifferent, that is to say, not wrong in themselves. Some- 
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times that liberty has been called Christian liberty. It is not 
without warrant from the Scripture itself that it should be 
called such (cf. I Cor. 8:9; 10:29, 30). This aspect of Christian 
liberty is by no means unimportant: it brings into sharp focus 
the lines by which Scripture defines the sphere within which 
the believer may exercise the liberty that belongs to him as 
the freeman and bondslave of Christ Jesus. Yet when this 
kind of liberty is designated ‘Christian liberty’’ it should 
be understood that it is only a restricted aspect of Christian 
liberty that is in view. 

It might appear that the question of the Christian’s use of 
things not wrong in themselves is a very simple one. To assert 
and maintain the intrinsic rightness or goodness of things in 
themselves might seem to be all that is necessary. But this 
is not the only thing to be considered. The question is com- 
plicated by the fact that when we are thinking of the actual 
use of things not wrong in themselves we are thinking of use 
by persons. The moment we think of persons, particularly 
of imperfect persons, we have to take into account the sub- 
jective condition of the persons concerned. Oftentimes this 
practically amounts to saying that we have to take into 
account the conscience of the individuals in question. The 
problem becomes crystallised quite specifically in the con- 
sideration that Scripture itself takes into account the distinc- 
tion between the weak and the strong, between those who 
are weak in faith and those who are strong in faith, between 
those whose consciences are weak and those whose consciences 
are strong. In a word, it is the problem of the weak and the 
strong. 

There are in the New Testament two passages, in particular, 
which deal with this question. It may help to remove mis- 
understanding and misapplication of these passages if we 
examine them with a view to determining their central import. 
The passages concerned are Romans 14 and I Corinthians 8. 
It is with the former that we shall be chiefly concerned. 

At the very outset Paul advises us that he is dealing in 
Romans 14 with the person who is weak in faith. And so 
we are required to ask the question: who is the weak person 
whom Paul has in mind when he says in verse 1, ‘‘Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye’’? 
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It would be very natural for us to suppose that they were 
Jewish Christians who still entertained scruples regarding the 
use of the unclean meats of the Mosaic law. This view can 
be given a good deal of support by appeal to verse 5 where the 
distinction of days alluded to can readily be understood of 
the Jewish festival days. It is very easy to understand such 
scrupulosity on the part of Jewish Christians who had not yet 
arrived at a full understanding of the implications of the 
Christian faith in reference to Old Testament ceremonial 
regulations. We meet with such scruples in other parts of 
the New Testament. 

There are, however, difficulties that encompass this inter- 
pretation. The weak referred to in this chapter abstained 
from all flesh-meat (vs. 2) and from wine (vs. 21). The 
Mosaic law did not condemn the use of flesh-meat but only 
of certain kinds of flesh, and the Mosaic law did not prohibit 
the use of wine except for certain persons at certain times. 
We are not justified then in saying that the weak at Rome 
were simply Jewish Christians who still adhered to the 
Mosaic distinctions in reference to meats. 

Another view that could plausibly be pleaded is that the 
weak were Gentile and Jewish Christians who abstained from 
all meat and wine lest they should be implicated in the eating 
of meat and the drinking of wine that had been offered to 
idols, and that the situation at Rome was similar to that at 
Corinth, a situation with which Paul deals in I Corinthians 8. 

But there are objections to this view also. If this were the 
case we should expect Paul to specify, as he does in I Corin- 
thians 8, that the meat concerned was meat offered to idols. 
This he does not do. Again, the weak in Rome appear to have 
abstained from all meat and wine, an abstinence that would 
not be necessary if the scruple respected merely meat and wine 
offered to idols. In a word, if the situations at Rome and 
Corinth were identical we should expect Paul to deal with the 
situation at Rome in terms more closely similar to those 
found in I Corinthians 8. 

A third view is that the weakness of certain believers at 
Rome took its rise from an ascetic philosophy and tendency 
that led to abstinence from meat and wine. Godet thinks 
that the party took its position on the basis of the first eight 
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chapters of Genesis, for it was only after the flood that animal 
flesh was instituted for man’s use. And so these Christians 
took their inspiration from the original ordinance of God. 

It is very likely, however, that Paul would not have dealt 
so gently with a party which based its practice, in these 
respects, upon a well-defined ascetic philosophy of life. In 
other epistles Paul is very severe in his condemnation of such 
an outlook and attitude and denounces it as a doctrine of 
demons. 

It has also been proposed that the attitudes and practices 
reflected in the weak at Rome were derived from the Essenes. 
For us there is one great difficulty in carrying out such an 
interpretation of the situation: it is that we know so little 
about the Essenes, at least in any conclusive way. 

It would appear to be impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty what was the source of the weakness that manifested 
itself at Rome. It may well be that the weakness with which 
Paul had to deal was derived from various considerations. 
The situation may have been complex and differing . kinds 
of weakness may have contributed to the total situation with 
which Paul deals. It may be that not all who showed weakness 
were characterised by the same kind of weakness. We often 
find this in our own situations, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how a situation even more accentuated in its complexity 
could have arisen at Rome in the first century. It may well 
have been the case that Jewish prejudice against certain 
kinds of meats may have led Jewish converts to extremes of 
abstinence going far beyond the prohibitions of the Mosaic 
law. It may well have been that fear of involvement in meat 
or drink offered to idols may have led Jewish and Gentile 
converts to abstinence from all such kinds of meat and drink. 
And we can readily imagine how various streams of prejudice 
could converge to create in the church at Rome a very dis- 
turbing and disrupting situation. 

While we cannot be dogmatic as to the origin and precise 
character of the weakness dealt with by the apostle there 
are two things of which we can be quite certain. (1) There 
was at Rome a scrupulosity with respect to the use of certain 
meats and drinks. This scrupulosity the apostle characterises 
as weakness of faith. It was a-scrupulosity that strength of 
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faith and depth of knowledge with respect to the Christian 
faith would have removed. It needs to be stressed that this 
was weakness not strength; it was due to unbelieving doubt 
and not to faith. (2) It was a weakness that had its basis 
in religious conviction. The weak abstained from certain 
things because they considered that these things were wrong. 
This is just saying that their scruples had a religious root. 
Their abstinences were dictated by conscience toward God, 
by consciousness of devotion to the Lord. Nothing could be 
more obvious than this. ‘‘He who regards the day, regards 
it to the Lord. And he who eats, eats to the Lord, for he gives 
thanks to God. And he who does not eat, to the Lord he 
does not eat, and gives God thanks”’ (vs. 6). 

These two observations, with respect to which there can 
be no question, should be borne in mind. If they are not 
properly weighed the interpretation and application of this 
passage are necessarily distorted. 

The difficulty of determining the source and precise nature 
of the weakness present in the Roman church does not confront 
us in the passage concerned with the church at Corinth, 
I Corinthians 8. For in this passage the following conclusions 
are distinctly apparent. 

(1) Paul is not dealing with the eating of certain kinds of 
food or the drinking of certain kinds of beverage. He is 
dealing with the question of eating meat that had been 
offered to idols, and not at all with the same kind of meat that 
had not been offered to idols. There is no evidence that the 
weak at Corinth would have scrupled to eat certain kinds of 
meat, but simply meat, of whatever sort, that had been 
involved in the ritual of pagan idolatry. Hence the weakness 
of the weak in faith did not respect the use of certain kinds 
of meat and drink but only the use of meat and drink offered 
to idols. 

(2) The meat and drink and the eating and drinking con- 
cerned are such as entail this technical religious involvement, 
meat and drink involved-in the ritual of pagan worship. It 
is therefore unwarranted to apply the teaching of the apostle 
in this passage without taking into account this technical 
religious involvement. The sin in which the weak would be 
involved would not be the eating of meat against which, as 
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such, they entertained a religious scruple but the eating of 
meat offered to idols. And the reason why the weak would 
in such a case commit sin was not that they had eaten of a 
certain kind of meat against. which they had scruples but that 
they had eaten of meat offered to idols when they were not 
yet able to divest themselves of some kind of religious regard 
for, or conscience of, the idol. 

(3) The sin on the part of the strong was the inducement 
they offered to the weak to eat of such meat when they (the 
weak) had not yet attained to the knowledge and faith to 
understand that an idol was nothing in the world and that 
meat was not in the least contaminated or defiled by the 
mere circumstance that an idolater had devoted it to the 
worship of an idol. 

We readily discern, therefore, that the scope of the teaching 
of I Corinthians 8 is more limited than that of Romans 14. 
In Romans 14 Paul is dealing with the case of those who 
abstained on religious grounds from certain kinds of food and 
drink; in I Corinthians 8 the question is not that of abstinence 
from certain kinds of food and drink but simply that of 
abstinence from that which had been offered to an idol, 
quite irrespective of the kind of food or drink involved. 

It is all-important to observe, however, that in both cases 
the weakness of the weak had respect to abstinence from 
certain things on religious grounds. The weak abstained from 
certain articles of food or drink because they considered that 
devotion to the Lord required such abstinence. In both 
situations, that of Rome and that of Corinth, it was true that 
he who did not eat, to the Lord he did not eat, and gave God 
thanks. These believers, though weak and not yet fully 
aware of the implications of the Christian faith, recognised 
that the guiding principle of the believer’s life was to be 
well-pleasing to the Lord, the Lord Christ. At Rome it was 
because they considered that eating and drinking of certain 
things constituted a breach of devotion to Christ that they 
abstained, and their religious conviction dictated total absti- 
nence. At Corinth they considered that eating and drinking 
of certain things which had been associated with idolatrous 
worship constituted a breach of devotion to Christ, and their 
religious conviction dictated total abstinence from such things. 
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It is here that a grave distortion of the teaching of these 
passages must be exposed. In dealing with this distortion it 
is well to deal with it in relation to Romans 14 particularly. 
As pointed out above, Romans 14 is broader in its scope than 
I Corinthians 8 and offers, therefore, more plausibility to this 
widespread distortion. 

In our modern context this passage is often applied to the 
situation that arises from excess in the use of certain kinds 
of food or drink. It is particularly in connection with intem- 
perance in the matter of fermented beverages that the appli- 
cation is made. The argument runs along the following 
lines. The person addicted to excess or intemperance is called 
the ‘‘weaker brother’, and the temperate are urged to abstain 
from the use of that thing in deference to the weakness of the 
intemperate. This argument may be applied to a great variety 
of usable things but it is in connection with fermented liquors 
that the argument has received widest currency and has been 
made to appear very plausible. 

It must be said quite plainly that this is a distortion and 
perversion of Paul’s teaching in the passage concerned. This 
should be apparent for the following reasons. 

(1) Paul is not dealing with the question of excess in the 
use of certain meats and drinks. That kind of abuse does not 
once enter into the purview of this passage. The weak of 
Romans 14 are not those given to excess. They are the very 
opposite. They are those given to complete abstinence from 
certain kinds of food or drink. The “weak’’ who are addicted 
to excess do not abstain; they take too much. 

(2) The ‘‘weakness’”’ of those who go to excess is in an 
entirely different category from the weakness of those with 
whom Paul is dealing. In fact the ‘‘weakness” of the former 
is not really weakness in the sense of Romans 14. The ‘‘weak- 
ness’ of excess is downright transgression of the law of God, 
it is moral iniquity. With those who are guilty of this sin 
Paul deals in entirely different fashion. Drunkards, for 
example, shall not inherit the kingdom of God (I Cor. 6:10). 
And Paul enjoins upon the church that if any one called a 
brother is a drunkard, with such an one believers are not to 
keep company or even eat (I Cor. 5:11). Drunkards are not 
to be regarded as brethren but as outside the kingdom of 
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Christ and of God. How different is Paul’s attitude to the 
weak of Romans 14. “Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye’’ — take him without any restraint into the bosom of 
love and fellowship. The weak here are indeed weak in 
knowledge and faith but believers in the full communion of 
the saints. It does havoc to the basic principles of the Chris- 
tian ethic and destroys the criteria by which the purity of the 
church is to be guarded and maintained to confuse the weak 
of Romans 14 with the so-called weakness of the person given 
to excess in any particular. Yet this is the very havoc which 
is wrought, at least implicitly, by those who are the peddlers 
of this distortion with which we are now dealing. 

(3) Even when we consider the case of those who have 
been converted from a life of excess in some particular we 
do not have a situation that is similar to that of Romans 14. 
It does sometimes happen that a person who had been addicted 
to excess in his unconverted days still possesses a tendency 
to overstep the bounds of sobriety. This occurs sometimes 
with those who had been drunkards. It may well be that in 
some cases the cost of sobriety is total abstinence. The words 
of our Lord apply. It is better to enter into life with one eye 
than having two eyes to go into the hell of fire. True believers 
afflicted with such a temptation to excess must be dealt with 
very tenderly and sympathetically. Every proper measure 
ought to be used by their stronger brethren to support and 
fortify such against the weakness to which they are subjected. 
But again we must clearly distinguish between the weakness 
of those who have a tendency to overstep the bounds of 
sobriety and the weakness of those in Romans 14. The 
weakness of those plied with the temptation to excess is not 
the weakness of conscientious scruple. They need have no 
scruple against the use of these things; their case is rather that 
of a tendency to abuse what they have no scruple in using. 
There is no suggestion in Romans 14 that the weakness 
contemplated is the weakness of tendency to excess on the 
part of those who have been converted. 

(4) We may envisage, however, another case that takes its 
origin from a past life of intemperance. It is the case of the 
man who has been converted from a life of excess in some 
particular, let us say, strong drink. It sometimes happens 
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that such a person comes to entertain a scruple against the 
use of that thing because he thinks that what could have 
been the occasion of such debauchery is evil in itself. So on 
religious grounds he becomes a total abstainer. It goes without 
saying, of course, that he has made an erroneous judgment 
and has gravely failed to analyse properly the source of 
responsibility for his past wrongdoing. But the fact still 
remains that on religious grounds he regards the use of such 
a beverage as wrong. Such a person will have to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the category of the weak in Romans 14. 
Consequently the exhortations of Paul would apply all along 
the line in such a case. 

It is most important, however, to observe that the considera- 
tion of excess enters into this case only as explaining the 
origin of the scruple of the person concerned and not at all 
as providing the reason why the strong are urged to abstain 
from the use of the drink concerned. In other words, it is not 
the tendency to excess on the part of the weak brother con- 
cerned that is the reason for abstinence on the part of the 
strong — the person concerned has no tendency to excess. 
The reason for abstinence on the part of the strong is simply 
the religious scruple of this weak brother, a scruple that 
derives its origin, in part at least, from the revulsion he has 
from his past excess. 

We can see, therefore, that the widespread disposition to 
apply the teaching of this passage without these necessary 
distinctions is a serious distortion. It is apparent that scruple 
against the use of certain things, scruple arising from religious 
conviction, is the principle upon which the proper interpreta- 
tion turns. And to apply the teaching of the apostle to cases 
where there is no such religious involvement is to extend the 
teaching beyond its reference and intent. Paul is dealing 
exclusively with the scruple of weak believers, and it is with 
reference to such and out of deference to such that he gives 
the exhortations contained in this chapter. 

There remains, however, another question of crucial im- 
portance in connection with the interpretation of Romans 14. 
Granting that the weakness spoken of is the weakness arising 
from religious scruple and not by any means the “‘weakness”’ 
of being addicted to excess, the question still before us is: 
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what is the stumblingblock of which Paul speaks, particularly 
in verse 13? “Let us not therefore judge one another any more, 
but judge this rather, not to place a stumblingblock or an 
occasion of falling in the way of the brother.’’ The question 
is really the interpretation of verses 13-16. 

It would not be entirely impossible to regard verse 13, 
just quoted, as directed to both weak and strong. In this 
event the weak would be regarded as placing a stumbling- 
block in the way of the strong as well as the strong in the way 
of the weak. The stumblingblock erected by the weak would 
be the argument and inducement which they would place 
before the strong to encourage the latter to adopt the same 
position and practice as the weak themselves. Such a notion 
is by no means pointless or meaningless. There is much need 
that the weak be urged to refrain from the attempt to bring 
down the strong to the level of the uninformed and confused 
state of mind in which the weak themselves are. It is the 
wicked thing which the weak are too prone to practise, and 
it is something that the apostle would very severely condemn. 

But although such an interpretation as would regard 
verse 13 as directed to the weak as well as to the strong is not 
impossible and though the force of it is undoubtedly implicit 
in Paul’s teaching in this passage as a whole, yet it is not at all 
likely that in verse 13 the weak are regarded as placing a 
stumblingblock in the way of the strong and exhorted accord- 
ingly. It would be very difficult to carry through such an 
interpretation in verses 14 and 15. Hence we shall proceed 
on the assumption that verse 13 is addressed to the strong 
and that they are exhorted not to place a stumblingblock 
before the weak. Since the strong are included in the address 
of verse 13 we are placed under the necessity of discovering 
what the stumblingblock, which the strong are conceived of 
as placing in the way of the weak, precisely is. 

It is not necessary to enter into the discussion of the question 
as to the distinction between the two words Paul uses, stum- 
blingblock and occasion of falling. Whatever differing shades 
of meaning there may be, they refer to an obstacle in the path 
that causes one to stumble and fall. The question is: what is 
this? 

It might appear that what the strong are urged to refrain 
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from is the annoyance which they occasion for the weak by 
the exercise of their liberty, the displeasure which the weak 
entertain when they observe the strong partake of certain 
things with reference to which they (the weak) have con- 
scientious scruples. It must be admitted that the weak at 
Rome did engage in censorious judgment of the strong, and 
such censorious judgment must have been accompanied by 
deep displeasure that the strong were freely doing things 
which the weak considered they had no right to do. In a 
word, the conduct of the strong must have been offensive to 
the weak. It would be to impugn the sincerity and depth of 
their conviction to think otherwise. The question is: are the 
strong here exhorted to avoid that which gives such offense 
to their weak brethren? 

It need not be doubted that there is some point and force 
in such an interpretation. It goes without saying that Christian 
courtesy will often dictate abstinence from certain things 
out of deference to the wishes of others, especially of Christian 
brethren whom we love in the Lord. Considerateness is a 
virtue much to be coveted and practised. Considerateness 
for what is even petty and capricious on the part of others is 
oftentimes a virtue. 

Furthermore, this interpretation might seem to gain a 
good deal of support from verse 15, “For if on account of 
food thy brother is grieved, no longer dost thou walk according 
to love’. It might seem that the grief spoken of is the grief 
caused in the mind of the weak when he sees the strong 
partake of food which he (the weak) thinks is wrong. And it 
might appear to gather support from 15:1-3, ‘“‘But we who 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves. Let each one of us please his neighbour 
for good unto edification. For even Christ did not please 
himself.’’ So it might be said that the thought of Paul is, 
“avoid what is displeasing to your fellowbeliever, defer to 
his scruples and wishes in these matters, lest you should give 
occasion for these disruptive censures and suspicions which 
disturb harmony and peace in the body of Christ’”’. 

There are, however, compelling reasons for rejecting this 
interpretation. It will not satisfy the requirements of the 
context. 
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(1) Paul in this context is condemning the censorious judg- 
ment of the strong, on the part of the weak. ‘‘Let not him who 
does not eat judge him who eats, for God hath received him’”’ 
(vs. 3). It would be very difficult to believe that Paul would 
proceed to ask the strong to defer to such censorious and un- 
just judgment, that he would exhort the strong to indulge it 
by removing every occasion for the exercise of it. 

(2) The interpretation proposed will not do justice to the 
words Paul uses in verse 13 — stumblingblock and occasion of 
falling. These words refer to that which occasions a fall. If 
what is contemplated is simply the displeasure in the minds 
of the weak, how could such be construed as a fall? It is true 
enough that the unjust judgment that underlies the displeas- 
ure is sinful and ought to be removed, but it could not properly 
be said that it is the exercise of liberty on the part of the strong 
which causes this unjust judgment to be. The unjust judg- 
ment springs from an erroneous estimate of certain things and 
from failure to understand the implications of the Christian 
faith. And though the exercise of liberty by the strong is the 
occasion for bringing that unjust judgment to expression, yet 
this registering of judgment would hardly measure up to what 
is implied in the notion of a fall. 

(3) Verse 14 explains what is meant by the stumbling and 
falling envisioned in this passage. ‘“‘But to him that reckoneth 
anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean.’’ This indicates 
that the fall in view in verse 13 is the partaking of something 
which the person partaking considers to be unclean. While it 
is an inviolable principle that nothing is unclean of itself and 
while Paul propounds that principle with the strongest em- 
phasis when he says, “I know and am persuaded in the Lord 
Jesus’, nevertheless it does not at all follow that everything 
is clean to every one. It is stil! true that if one reckons some- 
thing to be unclean éo him it is unclean. And so for any person 
to do something which he considers wrong is a grievous fault 
and entails a fall. We are thus pointed in the direction in which 
we are to seek the meaning of the stumbling and falling re- 
ferred to in verse 13. 

(4) Verse 15, when duly examined, makes it clear that the 
grief mentioned is not the mere displeasure entertained by 
the weak when he witnesses the use of liberty on the part of 
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the strong. It must be, rather, the vexation of conscience that 
befalls the weak when he exercises a liberty which he does not 
yet have the faith or strength to exercise. This is borne out 
particularly by the exhortation, ‘‘Do not destroy by thy food 
that one on account of whom Christ died’’. The word, 
“‘destroy”’ here is a strong word. It means destruction and 
ruin of soul, and the thought is that inherent in the kind of 
sin contemplated — the sin committed by the weak —is a 
soul-destroying tendency. This sin, Paul says, leads to de- 
struction. Of course, Paul is not here viewing the sin from 
the standpoint of the purpose of God with reference to the 
believer. He is viewing the sin from the standpoint of its in- 
herent character and consequence, from the standpoint of 
human responsibility and interests. Sin tends to destruction 
and the strong believer must consider this consequence for the 
weak rather than take refuge behind the predestinating pur- 
pose of God. To take refuge in Romans 8:28—30 in order to 
evade the practical issues at stake and to escape from respon- 
sibility is to turn the grace of God into lasciviousness and 
pervert the high mystery of predestination. 

It is the sin of violating conviction and conscience, there- 
fore, which is the destructive sin of which Paul speaks, and 
the grief is the vexation of conscience which befalls the person 
guilty of this sin. It is the serious consequence for the whole 
body of Christ that Paul has in mind when he says, ‘‘Destroy 
not by thy food that one on account of whom Christ died”’. 
And the same thought with variation of language is expressed 
in verse 20, ‘“‘On account of food do not break down the work 
of God”’. 

(5) Verses 20-23 supply confirmation that the fall contem- 
plated in this case is the fall involved in action contrary to 
conscience and conviction. In verse 23 the weak are undoubt- 
edly in mind and the damnatory action is that of eating in 
doubt and without faith. ‘‘But he who doubts is condemned 
if he eat, because it is not of faith. And everything that is 
not of faith is sin.” It is such sin Paul must have in mind in 


verses 20 and 21 where he speaks again of stumblingblock 
and stumbling. 

We shall have to conclude, therefore, that the stumbling- 
block which the strong in faith are exhorted not to place in 
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the way of the weak is the emboldenment which the use of 
liberty on the part of the strong affords to the weak to do 
what is contrary to the conviction and conscience of the latter. 
And the stumbling and falling implied refer to the doing on 
the part of the weak of what is contrary to their conviction. 
The weak are induced to do what they are not yet able to do 
in faith and with a good conscience. Thus they wound their 
weak conscience and sin against Christ. This is a grievous evil 
for the weak. But the evil also reacts upon the strong them- 
selves. For in the body of Christ, if one member suffers all 
the other members suffer with it. The plea that is urged upon 
the strong is, therefore: ‘‘It is good neither to eat flesh nor to 
drink wine nor anything by which thy brother stumbles’’ 
(vs. 21); “If on account of food thy brother is grieved, no lon- 
ger dost thou walk according to love. Destroy not by thy 
food that one on whose behalf Christ died’’ (vs. 15); “On 
account of food destroy not the work of God”’ (vs. 20). The 
self-pleasing that is to be shunned and the pleasing of one’s 
neighbour that is commended in verses 1 and 2 of chapter 15 
have in view the avoidance, on the part of those strong in 
faith, of that which will become the occasion of soul-destroying 
violation of conviction and of that distress of conscience at- 
tendant upon such violation which inevitably result when the 
weak do what is contrary to their conscientious scruples. 

By way of expansion and application of what has been elic- 
ited from these passages we may set forth the following prin- 
ciples and observations. 

(1) It is a Biblical principle that there is nothing unclean 
of itself. The sanction by which Paul confirms this principle 
is most impressive. He says, “I know and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself’ (Rom. 14:14). 
A great deal of the so-called temperance propaganda of today 
and yesterday is based on the principle that there are certain 
things, edible, potable, or usable, that are intrinsically evil 
or have inherent in them some degrading or demoralising ele- 
ment. It is alleged that the way of temperance is total absti- 
nence from such things. This is directly contrary to Scripture 
teaching and we may be certain that any such conviction or 
propaganda based on such conviction is not after Christ. It is 
not in the Lord Jesus that such a conviction is entertained. 
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It is by inspiration of the Spirit that Paul says, “‘I know and 
am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of 
itself”. And his word to Timothy is that ‘‘every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused if it be received with 
thanksgiving, for it is sanctified through the word of God and 
prayer” (I Tim. 4:4,5). Paul warns us that it is a sign of apos- 
tasy from the faith and embrace of the doctrines of demons to 
command to abstain from foods which God has created to be 
received with thanksgiving by those who believe and know 
the truth. Certain types of temperance propaganda have 
adopted total abstinence as their motto and have urged that 
the witness of those who believe and know the truth is to be 
borne by total abstinence. The contradiction is blatant. Tem- 
perance propangadists say certain things are to be refused 
and scrupulously avoided. Paul says nothing is to be refused. 
Temperance propagandists say the Christian witness is prej- 
udiced when believers partake of certain things. Paul says 
that it is by those who believe and know the truth they are 
to be received with thanksgiving and that it was for that pur- 
pose God created them. Temperance propangadists imply 
that God’s blessing cannot be invoked on the use of certain 
things. Paul says that it is by prayer they are sanctified. 
Temperance propagandists say the Word of God forbids the 
use of certain things. Paul says it is by the Word of God they 
are sanctified. 

Consequently every temperance movement of whatever sort 
that is based upon the supposition or contention that any 
material thing is evil or contains within itself a tendency to 
evil and that therefore the use of it incites to sin is an assault 
upon the integrity of the Creator, and an attempt to remove 
the basis of responsibility for wrong from our hearts and wills 
to the ordinance of God. All such temperance propaganda is 
based upon a principle that undermines the very foundations 
of sobriety and of true temperance. The Biblical conception 
of temperance is that of moderation and self-control. Against 
such temperance there is no law. 

(2) While it is true that there is nothing unclean of itself, 
it does not follow that all have the knowledge and faith and 
strength to use all things. In this matter of conduct we have 
not only to consider the intrinsic rightness of these usable 
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things but also the subjective condition or state of mind of 
the person using them. There is not in every person the requi- 
site knowledge or faith. Until understanding and faith have 
attained to the level of what is actually true, it is morally per- 
ilous for the person concerned to exercise the right and liberty 
which belong to that person in Christ Jesus. The way of edi- 
fication is not that conduct should overstep the limits of knowl- 
edge and faith or to violate the dictates of conscience but for 
conscience to observe the dictates of understanding and faith. 
“‘Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” The believer must always 
act out of consciousness of devotion to Christ and when he 
cannot do that in a certain particular he must refrain from the 
action concerned. We must remember that although nothing 
is unclean of itself, yet to him that reckoneth it to be unclean 
to him it is unclean. To use other terms, we must remember 
that though things are indifferent in themselves the person is 
never in a situation that is indifferent. Things are indifferent 
but persons never. 

The relevance and significance of Romans 14:7 need to be 
appreciated in this connection. ‘For no one of us lives to him- 
self, and no one dies to himself.’’ As too often supposed in the 
easy quotation of this text this does not mean that a man is 
not sufficient to himself in the social and economic orders. It 
is not a protest against selfish or self-assertive independence 
in the order of society. Truly enough such selfishness and the 
failure to recognise the solidarity that exists in our human rela- 
tionships are wrong. In this chapter as a whole such an attitude 
is condemned and the obligations of mutual considerateness 
are inculcated. But in this verse what Paul asserts is that a 
man lives to the Lord and dies to the Lord. That is made con- 
clusively plain by verse 8. ‘‘For if we live, we live to the Lord, 
and if we die, we die to the Lord. Whether therefore we live 
or die, we are the Lord’s.” Verses 7 and 8 enunciate the guid- 
ing principle and aim of the believer’s life — to be well-pleas- 
ing unto the Lord, the Lord Christ. The Lordship of Christ is 
never suspended. The believer is never in a situation that is 
neutral or indifferent and so he must ever live in the recogni- 
tion of Christ’s lordship and act in the intelligent and fully- 
persuaded consciousness of devotion to Him. 

(3) Those who, through lack of knowledge and weakness 
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of faith, have not attained to the mature understanding that 
nothing is unclean of itself and that every creature of God is 
good and nothing to be refused must not be allowed to erect 
their own ignorance and weakness as the standard of morality 
and piety. Too frequently the weak have presumed to regard 
as faith what in reality is doubt. And, sadly enough, those 
strong in faith and mature in knowledge have succumbed to 
the presumptuous claims and pretensions of the weak. How 
tragic! Those strong in faith and mature in their understand- 
ing must not despise or set at nought the weak. But they 
must never allow the weak to drag them down to the lower 
level on which the faith and understanding of the weak oper- 
ate. If the strong allow this to happen then they not only 
bring themselves into bondage but they also allow the truth 
of God to be compromised and the integrity of the Creator 
to be maligned. 

(4) The weak must ever be reminded that their censorious 
judgment with respect to the exercise of liberty on the part of 
the strong is a sin which the Scripture condemns. “Let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth: for God hath received 
him.” ‘‘Who art thou that judgest the servant of another? 
To his own Lord he stands or falls. Yea, he shall be made to 
stand; for the Lord is able to make him stand’”’ (Rom.14:3,4). 
The censorious judgment in which the weak are so liable to 
indulge is just as unequivocally condemned as is the contempt 
to which the strong are too prone. And with such condemna- 
tion there is the condemnation of the self-righteousness that 
so frequently accompanies such censoriousness. 

(5) The strong must exercise all due forbearance towards 
the weak. ‘‘Let not him that eats set at nought him who eats 
not.’”’ The way by which advancement in understanding and 
faith is to secured is not by contempt or ostracism but by 
fellowship, esteem, forbearance, considerateness, instruction; 
not by provoking vexatious questionings and disputings but 
by edification in the bosom of Christian love and fellowship. 
The strong must not indulge the weak in their mistaken judg- 
ments, yet they must exercise all due considerateness for the 
weakness of their faith and seek to make them stand fast in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made them free. Such con- 
siderateness will induce them to refrain from the use of certain 
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rights and liberties when it appears that the exercise of such 
liberties would constrain the weak to do that which they are 
not yet able to do with a clear conscience. 

(6) The progress of knowledge, of faith, of edification, and 
of fellowship within the body of Christ is not to be secured by 
legislation that prohibits the strong from the exercise of their 
God-given privileges and liberties, whether this legislation be 
civil or ecclesiastical. Legislation can never be based upon the 
conscience of the weak or motivated by consideration for 
the conscience of the weak. If we once allow such consid- 
erations to dictate law enactment or enforcement, then we 
have removed the ground of law from the sphere of right and 
wrong to the sphere of erring human judgment. God has given 
us a norm of right and wrong, and by that norm laws are to 
be made and enforced. When we in the interests of apparent 
expediency erect laws or barriers which God has not erected, 
then we presume to act the réle of lawgivers. There is one law- 
giver. When we observe the hard and fast lines of distinction 
which God has established for us and refuse to legislate on 
those matters that in themselves are not wrong, then we pro- 
mote the interests of Christian ethics. When we violate these 
lines of distinction we confuse and perplex the whole question 
of ethics and jeopardise the cause of truth and righteousness. 
We dare not attempt to be holier than God’s law, and we dare 
not impose upon the Christian’s conscience what does not 
have the authority of divine institution. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Karl Barth: Dogmatics in Outline, translated by G. T. Thomson. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 155. $3.75. 


At seven a.m. each morning, even before the wrecking engine has 
begun to smash away at the ruins in rebuilding the University of Bonn 
quadrangle, Karl Barth, back in 1946 from his Nazi exile, lectures before 
the grave and sober students of post-war Germany. His theme: The 
Apostles’ Creed. The setting alone would provoke interest in the content 
of these lectures, and it is quite evident that today’s most famous theo- 
logian has no need of a dramatic setting to gain attention for his works. 

In the foreword Barth proffers a dialectical apology for the fact that the 
book is a “‘slightly polished and improved shorthand transcript’’ of extem- 
poraneous lectures. That the customary precision is here and there not 
attained is a fault, he feels, which is also an advantage in that the looser 
form is perhaps more understandable and popular. Indeed, ‘The Christian 
Confession not only can stand, it even demands interpretation in such a 
key and tempo as you have here” (p. 8). 

In any case the book is surely a concise and readable exposition of Barth’s 
views, and, while not reduced to the froth of current best-selling books 
on religion, is yet vastly more accessible to the average reader than such a 
work as The Doctrine of the Word of God.t The style is simple, even some- 
what genial: the bombast and staccato bark of the commentary on Romans? 
is mellowed away, and to an extent that is remarkable, considering the 
spoken origin of the material, the dot and dash code of punctuation has 
disappeared in a text of completed and connected sentences. 

No new departure is présented in the book. Barth himself declares that 
there is little that is not found in the two earlier commentaries on the creed 
(the Credo of 1935, and the Confession de la Foi de l’Eglise of 1943), and 
nothing that is not in the larger volumes of the Kirchliche Dogmatik (p. 7). 
This fact may bear emphasizing, since the vocabulary of the book may 
lead some to herald another stride in Barth’s alleged return to orthodoxy. 


* Translated by G. T. Thomson, New York: Scribners, 1936. 
2 The Epistle to the Romans, tr. by Edwyn C. Hoskyns, London, 1933. 
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It is not only Barth’s frankness that testifies to the consistency of this 
work with his other productions. The same motifs are developed, although 
the form of presentation is considerably simplified. It is apparent from 
this work as well as from the larger volumes that Barth’s thought is 
dialectical and non-evangelical. In this respect, however, the simplicity 
is somewhat deceiving. The casual reader who skips over puzzling passages 
may well carry away a totally different impression of Barth’s thought than 
would one who had given careful consideration to its more explicit com- 
plexity in the larger works. The professional book-scanner might even 
conclude that Barth is now a fundamentalist. 

The non-evangelical character of Barth’s views are actually quite evident, 
however, even if their dialectical background is somewhat more veiled 
behind the non-technical approach of the lectures. The heart of the 
evangelical position is salvation by grace through faith. That position may 
be subverted by a denial of grace, and thereby a reinterpretation of faith 
as a meritorious ground of salvation. On the other hand, the evangelical 
position may be subverted through a denial of faith, and thereby a reinter- 
pretation of grace in which its morally restorative purpose is obscured and 
the ethical context of the covenant of grace is exchanged for a metaphysical 
and apersonal one. 

It is the latter denial which Barth makes. He asserts a universality of 
salvation without a universality of saving faith. All men are reconciled in 
Christ, but all men do not believe. The significance of faith is not that 
through it men are saved, but that through it men recognize their salvation 
and that of all other men, and are free to live accordingly. This position 
is repeatedly and emphatically taken: ‘Before His eyes from eternity God 
keeps men, each man, in Him, in this One; and not only before His eyes 
but loved and elect and called and made His possession. In Him He has 
from eternity bound Himself to each, to all’’ (p. 91). ‘There is a general 
connexion of aii men with Christ, and every man is His brother. He died 
for all man (sic) and rose for all men; so every man is the addressee of the 
work of Jesus Christ” (p. 138). “So the situation is, that the world derives 
unknowingly, while the Church derives knowingly from Jesus Christ, from 
His work. The objective fact is that Jesus Christ has come and that He has 
spoken His word and done His work... This holds for all, for the Chris- 
tians and for the non-Christians ... But the Church is the place where one 
knows that, and that is indeed a tremendous difference between the Church 
and the world”’ (p. 132). 

This last quotation is taken from the chapter on the Creedal clause: 
“From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead”. Barth is 
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preparing to speak of a judgment in which all are saved. He goes on to warn 
that ‘“‘we must from the start repress certain pictures of the world-judg- 
ment” (p. 134). Such ideas as lie behind Michelangelo’s mural in the 
Sistine Chapel are mistaken. Damned folk sinking into hell are “not the 
point”, the point is that Christ is revealed. ‘He will not only then be the 
judge, He is that already; but then for the first time it will become visible, 
that it is not a question of our Yes or No, our faith or lack of faith’’ (p. 134). 

This is the same position as that taken by Barth in the commentary on 
Romans and the Kirchliche Dogmatik; every man is elect and reprobate, 
Jacob and Esau. Election is not “quantitative”, with certain individuals 
saved and other individuals lost; it is ‘‘qualitative”’, within each individual. 
All men are lost, but all men are saved. 

Of course such views are as unscriptural as they are non-evangelical. 
They are the antithesis of “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved’. The Word of God knows no judgment which reveals the 
eternal unimportance of our faith. Instead it testifies, ‘‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him” (John 3:36). 

It is not merely that Barth affirms a universality of salvation which the 
Scriptures plainly deny, he affirms it by denying the necessity of faith for 
salvation, thereby undermining the whole of evangelical Christianity. The 
gospel divides men into two great classes, the saved and the lost, and 
seals that division forever. Jesus warns His disciples that He has come to 
bring a sword between father and son for His sake (Matthew 10:34-36). 
But when Barth is reminded that he is lecturing to many students who are 
not Christians, he smiles indifferently. There is no modification to be made 
in his message for those who have and those who have not acknowledged 
Christ: ‘It would be quite dreadful if the faith of Christians should aim 
at sundering and separating one man from the others’, he declares in this 
connection (p. 93). 

Barth’s vaporizing of the solemn Biblical categories of ‘‘saved’’ and 
“lost” into dialectical double-talk is not only characteristic of the means 
by which he can employ Christian language devoid of Christian meaning. 
It also points the way to the controlling principle of his thought in his 
basic dialectical position. 

There is not a doctrine in the Creed that is unaffécted by this basic 
approach. Nor is the approach simply a new means of interpreting Chris- 
tian concepts: its whole genius and movement is radically opposed to the 
presuppositions of Christian thought. Even the skilled — one cannot 
avoid the word — sophistry of Barth cannot achieve more than a loose and 
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approximate fit in adjusting the Christian terms with new meaning to an 
alien body of opinion. That the fit appears to be somewhat approximate 
is a tribute to the genius with which he can execute one four de force of 
interpretation after another. 

The Apostles’ Creed begins with God the Father and proceeds to the 
work of creation. Barth’s system, rejecting any direct theology, begins 
with the paradox of the incarnation as he conceives it. Hence he speaks of 
God from the very beginning in terms of the incarnation, warns of the 
danger of any other way of. speaking of Him, and when he comes at last 
to the second article of the Creed, vigorously describes how it is the center 
and heart of all, the original root confession. ‘Starting with this heart of 
the Christian Confession, all that it expresses of God the Father and God 
the Holy Spirit is to be regarded as an expanding statement. When 
Christian theologians wished to sketch a theology of God the Creator 
abstractly and directly, they have always gone astray ...” (p. 65). 

Why no “direct’”’ theology? Is not the revelation in Christ ‘direct’? 
For Barth’s system this is the vital matter. God revealed in Christ is 
God revealed in Paradox. God has become a man, the Creator has become 
a creature. This revelation is ambivalent, dialectical, for what happens 
is impossible. God thus remains hidden even in His revelation. There is 
no direct, uncontradicted revelation here. 

It is of the greatest significance that Barth does not avail himself, in 
speaking of the incarnation, of the Chalcedonian distinction between the 
person and natures of Christ. He speaks rather of the union of God and 
a human being as of a union of two persons: “By this taking place, by 
God Himself beginning quite concretely at this point with Himself, this 
man who of himself is neither capable of this nor willing, may not only 
proclaim the Word of God, but Himself be the Word of God” (p. 99). 

Indeed, the human being with whom God brings Himself into “sheer 
unity” (p. 97) is a sinful human being, ‘‘man in his imperfection who as a 
mortal being must be tormented through not being God... Jesus has 
borne the wrath of God His whole life. Being a man means being so placed 
before God as to have deserved this wrath. In this unity of God and man 
the man is bound to be this condemned and smitten person. The man Jesus 
in His unity with God is the figure of man smitten by God... God’s 
Son became man in order to let man be seen under God’s wrath” (p. 106). 
Yet God’s union with sinful man is complete. God Himself becomes 
guilty (p. 107). There is no mention of the Son taking a true human nature: 
the most extreme expressions are used to indicate that God becomes one 
man, suffers and dies. 
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Barth’s view is a rejection of the Chalcedonian formula in the direction 
of Eutychianism: the distinction of the two natures is not preserved. Barth 
speaks effectively of the formula of Chalcedon gathering men about the 
mystery, rather than seeking to explain it all, and about being concerned 
that the truth should not be watered down rather than that none should 
be offended (p. 98). But one great motivation of the formula he surely 
does not share. That is that the truth does not involve contradiction. For 
Barth that is the whole point of the incarnation. It is the essential reason 
why the incarnation is the foundation of his system. For while Barth 
speaks of the freedom and love of God in the creation, and rejects pantheism 
in all its forms (see pp. 54 f.), yet he insists that God is known, revealed, 
even exists only in the incarnation. Thus God, the wholly Other, sustains 
a dialectical relationship to created reality. He is Creator in the incarna- 
tion. The Word of Creation is not a magical command given ages ago, 
it is not part of history, it is the Word in Christ (cf. pp. 57, 58). In other 
words, the transcendent Being of God does not appear independently, but 
only as the transcendental pole in the paradox of the incarnation. 

The heavens and the earth, which Barth understands as the conceivable 
and inconceivable aspects of created reality, are said to be analogous in 
their relationship to God and the creation, and Barth’s statement in this 
connection is illuminating and basic: “But since within this world there 
really exist an above and a below confronting one another, since in every 
breath we take, in every one of our thoughts, ... heaven and earth are 
side by side, greeting each other, attracting and repelling each other and 
yet belonging to one another, we are, in our existence, of which God is the 
Creator, a sign and indication, a promise of what ought to happen in crea- 
tion and to creation — the meeting, the togetherness, the fellowship and, 
in Jesus Christ, the oneness of Creator and creature” (p. 64). 

There must be no abstraction from the work of God to arrive at God’s 
nature and existence. ‘This work of creation, of the covenant and of 
redemption is the reality in which God exists, lives and acts and makes 
Himself known” (p. 39), and ‘“‘the whole work of God lives and moves in 
this one Person” Jesus Christ (idem). The Word is the work, the work 
is the Word; this is the existence of God in the highest. “By being the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost in His work in Jesus Christ, God is 
in the highest. He whose nature and essence consist, whose existence is 
proved, in His descending into the depths... He is God in the highest”’ 
(p. 40). 

This same existential principle applied to the Holy Spirit results in this 
statement: ‘‘The Holy Spirit is nothing else than a certain relation of 
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the Word to man”’ (p. 138). “The Spirit cannot be separated from Jesus 
Christ” (p. 139). 

Thus the whole doctrine of God according to Barth has a dialectical 
formulation. So long as this is true, no amount of talk about the reality or 
existence of God will change the fact that a totally different reality and 
existence is being spoken of than is presented in historic Christianity, where 
God has metaphysical reality and being entirely apart from the incarnation, 
and where the ontological trinity is not thus denied. 

The dialecticism expressed in making the incarnation, conceived as 
paradox, central for theology proper, finds consistent presentation in the 
rest of Barth’s thought. Since there is no direct revelation of God, there 
can be no permanent knowledge concerning God. Theology is not made up 
of statements which can be copied down in black and white and taken 
home. It is a critical science, in the sense that it must continually begin 
at the beginning. Its expression must be continually achieved. So in the 
Christian life, the Christian does not ‘‘have’’ the Holy Spirit: it is again 
and again given of God (p. 139). The familiar pattern of existentialism 
is quite evident in Barth’s dialectical approach. Thought cannot embrace 
reality. Logical sentences can only point to existential truth, never express 
it, and their validity is purely relative. 

Another important expression of the principle is in the theory of time 
presented by Barth. He discusses it in connection with eschatology under 
the topic ‘From thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead”. 
There he declares that the work of Christ’s incarnation is not simply past, 
but is rather present, and as present also future, so that the incarnation is 
not only the event from which the world derives, but in which it exists 
and to which it proceeds. The session of Christ is not simply the outcome 
of the history of His incarnation, “it is the eternal within this history” 
(p. 130). Eternal in this sense is not to be regarded at timeless, because: 
“If this existence of Jesus Christ at the right hand of God is real existence 
and as such the measure of all existence, then it is also existence in time, 
although in another time than the one we know” (p. 130). It is the fullness 
of time: the expression of the reality of all time. Opposed to it is the 
timelessness that pertains to fallen creatureliness. The “‘real’’ time in 
Christ is the meaning of what we see as the existence of our world history. 
“So man’s existence becomes -visible in the second article: Jesus Christ 
with His past, present and future” (p. 131). 

Barth obviously develops this theory to overcome the relativism in 
which, according to his view, the historical message of Christianity would 
otherwise be engulfed. Without a proclamation of this supra-history, the 
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content and object of the gospel narrative ‘‘would then inevitably be a 
man who lived once upon a time, or a legendary figure to which many 
nations look back in a similar fashion...” (p. 131). 

The same principle has here found expression: that thought cannot 
apprehend existence, and therefore that any valid knowledge of history is 
impossible. Much as the historical emphasis of the Creed is recognized by 
Barth — in connection, for example, with the name of Pontius Pilate as a 
concrete historical figure in the midst of the Creed — it remains true that 
for him the significance of the incarnation is not in the historical sphere. 
History for Barth does not have the significance that it has for the orthodox 
Christian, who bases its validity in the decree of God, and who maintains 
a direct revelation of the Creator in the world and in history. For the 
orthodox Christian God’s interpretation of history may be set down in 
words. It may be written and ‘carried home’’. 

But the divergence continues all along the line, for Barth’s dialecticism, 
as is correctly pointed out in The New Modernism by Cornelius Van Til, 
follows in the Kantian tradition and is incompatible with Christian truth. 
This system which sets out in the critical pattern to be anti-metaphysical 
and existential, concrete, is, from the Christian standpoint, highly specula- 
tive, rejecting the Word of God written for the airy webs of primal history, 
paradox, and the other complications of its basic temporalism. It may 
appear to be an oversimplification to reduce Barth’s dogmatics to mere 
conceptual expression of the paradox of human existence, as he conceives 
it, but it is a conclusion to which one is repeatedly driven. Where sin is 
equated with finitude, and is manifested in an incarnation in which God 
becomes man and man becomes God in an “inconceivable exchange” 
(p. 115), and this is made the heart of all theology of which the trinitarian 
confession is an “‘expanding statement”’, it is at least clear that Scriptural 
realities are not being discussed at all. 

Doubtless many readers of Dogmatics in Outline will be deeply impressed 
by Barth’s defense of the virgin birth, the substitutionary element in the 
atonement, the distinction between Creator and creature, and many other 
passages which in form closely resemble passages from the most orthodox 
theologians, being perhaps more eloquent and vivid. 

But the difficulty is not simply that Barth has some doctrines right, and 
others, such as those discussed above, terribly wrong. His dialectical 
approach has falsified the whole range of doctrine. The fantastic result is 
that Barth’s lectures on the Creed do not expound it at all. His use of 
traditional Christian language, his quotations from Luther, Calvin, and 
the Heidelberg Catechism do not prevent him from denying orthodoxy 
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root and branch, any more than his professed allegiance to the Bible 
prevents him from arbitrarily denying the central gospel texts in asserting 
universalism, and dealing with the whole of Scripture from a standpoint of 
interpretation that makes the allegorical high-handedness of the middle 
ages literalistic in comparison. 

But Barth is perfectly straightforward in asserting in the preface that 
his views have not changed. One could only desire that the readers of 
this volume would trouble themselves to peruse his earlier works first, 
lest they be misled by the deceptive simplicity of this exceedingly readable 
book. An alternate desideratum is possibly also too much to hope for among 
the mass of American readers: that the book might be read slowly and 
digested. For the reader grounded in Scripture, the hand in this case will 
not be quicker than the eye. 

Epmunp P. CLOWNEY 

La Grange, Illinois 


J. J. Louét Feisser: De Strijd Tegen de Analogia Entis in de Theologie 
van Karl Barth. Amsterdam: Uitgeverij H. J. Paris. 1948. XII, 107. 


We have before us a doctoral dissertation presented at the University of 
Utrecht. Its title would lead one to expect a discussion of Karl Barth’s 
debate with Erich Przywara and Roman Catholicism in general. We are not 
disappointed in finding that such is not the case. Feisser deals with a broader 
and more basic problem. He is concerned with Barth’s general Christolog- 
ical approach to the problems of theology. It is Barth’s radically kenotic 
Christology, says Feisser, that makes him reject not only the Roman 
Catholic, but also the traditional Protestant, view of analogy. Barth is not 
merely opposed to Romanists who hold to a natural theology constructed 
by reason and add to it a theology based on revelation. He is even more 
opposed to Protestants who, though they reject natural theology, none the 
less deny the hidden character of God’s revelation (p. 68). His opposition 
is therefore directed as much against Calvin as against Romanism. It is not 
a question of this doctrine or of that. It is rather a question of a totally dif- 
ferent outlook on theology as a whole. From Barth’s point of view Calvin 
fails to see that the Deus Revelatus is as such the Deus Absconditus (p. 13). 
Accordingly Calvin builds up a locus de Deo in which he presupposes an 
analogy between God and man such as Barth would reject (idem). Barth, 
to be sure, speaks of analogy between God and man but this analogy con- 
sists of a union between two wholly diverse entities (p. 14). This makes 
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“‘*hiddenness” the hallmark of revelation itself. More recently Herman Ba- 
vinck has represented Calvin’s point of view (p. 16). In line with Calvin’s 
thought Bavinck speaks of God as having revealed himself in the created 
universe. That is, he speaks not only of the act of God’s creation but also 
of the finished result of that act as confronting man and enabling him, as 
God’s image-bearer, to obtain ectypal knowledge of God. In all this Ba- 
vinck lays the foundation for his doctrine of the incarnation (p. 20). A true 
Barthian, says Feisser, will be terrified by such a theologia gloriae. There is 
a deep rift between the theology of Bavinck and that of Barth (p. 21). In 
his Kirchliche Dogmatik III, 1, Barth works out fully his Christological con- 
ception of creation (p. 30). Christologically interpreted the image of God 
in man is never a quality (p. 36). To bear the image of God is to be open for 
the grace of God (p. 39). Therefore man’s sin is his opposition to the 
grace of God. It is to destroy his openness toward God; it is to fall back 
upon himself, that is upon nothing (p. 40). Barth’s theology must therefore 
be regarded as being not merely a “correction” or modification of neo-Cal- 
vinism but as a radical break with Calvin and the Reformation itself (p.42). 
Feisser speaks of an “‘astounding lack of critical discrimination”, both on 
the part of Barth’s friends and of his critics, in failing to see the radical 
difference between the Theology of Crisis and the theology of the Reforma- 
tion (p. 72). 

In the last part of his book, Feisser seeks to safeguard the Theology of 
Crisis against a common misunderstanding. We are not to think of Barth 
as first speaking of God as hidden in order after that to speak of this hidden 
God as revealing himself. On the contrary we know nothing of God except 
through his revelation in Christ. Barth would begin with the revelation of 
God in Christ. It is from this revelation itself that we learn that God is 
hidden. Thus we have not Kantianism but inverted Kantianism (p. 85). 
This approach enables Barth to speak much more positively of the fulness 
of the grace of God than the Reformers did. 

Feisser’s dissertation is, we believe, a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with the Theology of Crisis. If one accepts the main principle 
of Barth’s theology, one must reject the main principle of Reformation 
theology. To show how both friends and critics of Barth frequently forget 
this fact is to help clarify the theological atmosphere. But why then does 
Feisser obscure his own main contention by frequently speaking as though 
Barth and the Reformers meant the same thing after all? 

Feisser himself confuses the issue when he deals with the doctrine of crea- 
tion. He points to Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik I11,1 in which, he says, 
Barth has, with thorough consistency, interpreted creation along christolog- 
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ical lines (p. 30). He then speaks of the “fearful misunderstanding” of 
Berkouwer, who criticises Barth for leveling off or obscuring the historical 
relationship between creation and the fall. But in all this Feisser fails to 
assert his own main principle. Why did he not point out that since Barth 
and Reformed theology have a radically different view of God and of man, 
it is confusing to speak, as Berkouwer does, of a leveling off of the historical 
relation between creation and the fall in the case of Barth? In the volume 
to which Feisser refers (III, 2), and in particular in the second part of that 
volume, Barth sets forth at Jength the radical difference between his view of 
history and that of traditional Reformation theology. For Barth the story 
of creation is reine Saga (III, 1, p. 89). To be sure, he would distinguish 
Saga from Mythus. The latter he defines as an illustration of a timeless 
truth, while the former refers to real history (Geschichte). But Barth is very 
careful to distinguish his view of Geschichte from the traditional view of 
history. Did he not many years ago ask “the dear friends of the speaking 
serpent” in Utrecht to be concerned rather about what the serpent spoke 
than about whether there was a real serpent that spoke? That remark of 
Barth’s was directed against the theologians of the Reformed Churches in 
The Netherlands, who had recently deposed Dr. Geelkerken because he did 
not hold to the historicity of the Genesis account. In similar fashion, and 
with no less pathos, Barth is doubly careful now to point out that real 
history as he holds to it (Geschichte as reine Saga), is not to be identified 
with historische Geschichie, with history such as traditional theology insists 
on holding (III, 1, p. 84). Why then did not Feisser point out that the weak- 
ness of Berkouwer’s criticism of Barth lay in the fact that he spoke of 
Barth’s confusing the historical relation of the creation and the fall? How 
can there be a toning down of the historical relation between creation and 
the fall in Barth’s theology, if he does not believe in the historicity of either 
creation or the fall? From the orthodox point of view, Barth has rejected 
historic Christianity in its entirety. From Barth’s point of view, orthodox 
Christianity has rejected the true historic (geschichtliche) character of 
Christianity entirely. It is this fact that Feisser’s own principle should 
have made him bring into operation as against Berkouwer. As it is he fails 
to do so (p. 41). 

In passing, we note that Feisser again fails to apply his own principle 
when he speaks of the Barthian and the Reformation doctrines of justifica- 
tion. He speaks as though there were basic agreement on the forensic 
character of this doctrine (p. 59). And this in spite of the fact that in the 
immediate context he once more signalises the basic difference between the 
Reformation and the dialectical concepts of revelation (p. 63). 
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Perhaps the most striking failure to apply his own principle is found in 
Feisser’s dealing with the concept of grace. Here would have been his best 
opportunity to establish the truth of his main contention. Why did he not 
show how radically different are the two conceptions of grace, that held by 
Barth and that held by Reformation theology? Here, if anywhere, the dif- 
ference between Barth’s doctrine of the Deus Revelatus as being the Deus 
Absconditus and the Reformation doctrine of God’s direct and finished 
revelation in Scripture is apparent. The difference lies primarily in the fact 
that, for Barth, God’s No is always penultimate, never ultimate. God's 
wrath is always wrath in Christ. His punishment is always exclusively re- 
medial. ‘‘Man is the being to whom God is gracious”’ (III, 2, p. 39). Man’s 
being consists in his being with Christ and therefore with God (III, 2, p. 161). 
Man’s real choice, his real freedom, consists, therefore, in choosing for God. 
His choice against God is not a real possibility at all. For Barth, this is the 
essence of his Christological foundation for anthropology. He rejects every 
anthropology, even that of Brunner, in which man’s choice against God is 
presented as an ultimate rather than as a penultimate possibility (III, 2, p. 
157). Man exists truly only if and to the extent that he chooses for Christ. 
It is therefore safe to say that no “theology” has been devised by modern 
man that more thoroughly and completely rejects the Reformation teaching 
with respect to the grace of God than does the theology of Barth. Feisser 
speaks quite rightly of the relentless consistency with which Barth has 
applied his main principle in his major discussion of anthropology. Is it 
then only to speak “‘much more positively than the Reformation of the ful- 
ness of living by the grace of God’’, when Barth identifies man’s true exist- 
ence itself as existence in grace? Feisser speaks as though the Reformation 
and Barth are essentially at one in their conception of the meaning of the 
grace of God in Christ. 

Perhaps the reason why Feisser is unable to carry through his own prin- 
ciple consistently is the fact that, after all, he regards both the Reformation 
and the Barthian theologies as two forms of Christian theology. He is, 
after all, unwilling to make a final choice between them. His sympathies 
are obviously with Barth. Apparently he has quite misunderstood Barth’s 
main principle after all. Feisser is no doubt formally correct when he says 
that according to Barth we must start with God’s revelation in Christ. God 
is for Barth identical with his revelation in Christ. But man is also identical 
with his revelation to himself in Christ. The God and the man of Barth 
become what they are because of their common relation to Christ. They 
become what they are in Christ; they are what they are because of a common 
Geschichte. Man participates in the history of Christ. He exists to the ex- 
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tent that he participates in this history. And this history is the history of 
redemption. Man exists to the extent that he participates in Christ’s re- 
demptive work for all and every man. Man exists to the extent that he is 
the co-redemptor with Christ of mankind. 

Such is the main argument of Barth’s anthropology. Feuerbach has 
better reasons than ever to look down upon this most modern form of 
“theology” as nothing but undercover humanistic anthropology. It is not 
difficult to imagine him attacking the Church Dogmatics of Barth with 
even more glee than he did The Christian Faith of Schleiermacher in order 
to show that both its God and its Christ are nothing but hypostatized pro- 
jections of man’s ideal of himself as a wonderful person, trying his best to 
help all men everywhere to more noble living. Barth’s theology is human- 
ism of the purest water; it has not a drop of grace in it as the Reformation 
understood grace. It is this fact that needs pointing out. Feisser’s disserta- 
tion at first encourages us in thinking that it is this point that he intends to 
make clear, but, after all, he falls into the all-too-common habit of confus- 
ing the issue between orthodox theology and the Theology of Crisis. 


CorNELIUs VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Leonard J. Trinterud: The Forming of an American Tradition. A Re- 
examination of Colonial Presbyterianism. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1949. 352. $6.50. 


Enthusiasm, thanks to semantic changes, is now a grace, and not a vice 
as it was two centuries ago. The author of this book is an enthusiast and 
so will his reader be. A few more books like this, and like Perry Miller’s 
new Jonathan Edwards, and American church history will begin to take on 
color and form and attract widespread interest and comment. There is 
probably not more than one Presbyterian in a thousand in this country 
who has any intelligent conception of the background and meaningful 


development of his church. A reading of this volume, however, will do 
much to remedy that state of affairs. 

Leonard J. Trinterud was for several years editor of religious books for 
the Westminster Press of Philadelphia, the book publishing division of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. He also assisted in launching Theology 
Today, the popular quarterly of Princeton Theological Seminary. He is 
now Associate Professor of Church History at McCormick Theological 
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Seminary, Chicago. He has the gift of making the pages fly in the hands 
of the reader. 

The present volume is a study of the development of the main stream 
of American presbyterianism during the eighteenth century. I think most 
readers will be amazed at the tale which Mr. Trinterud unfolds. There 
is a vitality to it that they had not expected. 

It must, however, be said that some of the particular vitality of this 
book is of Mr. Trinterud’s own invention. For the book is not simply 
history, it is also propaganda. To be sure, it is the reviewer’s firm convic- 
tion that there is no such thing as writing history wie es eigentlich gewesen. 
History is opinion about past events. It must be written from a point of 
view. Collingwood made that brilliantly clear, if it was not so already, in 
the essays which were published posthumously a few years ago under the 
title, The Idea of History. But it also is true that the old Ranke ideal is 
not a poor one to shoot at, even if it is unattainable. Trinterud has not 
only not hit the bull’s-eye; he is not even on the target. 

Take an example or two of the author’s historical method. In September, 
1786 a committee of the Presbyterian Synod which was charged with the 
duty of drawing up a system of government and discipline for the Church 
held a meeting. The committee had twelve members. The report states 
that Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. McWhorter, and Dr. Allison were not present. 
Trinterud says, ““That two such prominent men (Witherspocn and Allison), 
and one of them the chairman, were absent from this meeting of the 
reshuffled committee, is too singular to have been accidental’’ (p. 287)! 
In the discussion of the sessions of the Synod in 1787 the statement is 
made, ‘‘S. S. Smith no doubt made the motion, for Wilson states that he 
made a similar move a year earlier’’ (p. 290). Making due allowance for 
the fact that a historian who has worked for a long time with a set of docu- 
ments acquires a certain ‘‘feel’’ for the progress of events, such statements 
are incautious to say the least. 

The difficulty is that Trinterud has a better psychological ‘‘feel’’ for one 
of the contending parties in the eighteenth century Presbyterian Church 
than he has for the other. To speak of “the hard, narrow spirit of denomi- 
nationalism which most of the colonial immigrants had brought with them” 
(p. 131) indicts without adequate evidence a very sizable body of people 
indeed. Perhaps the most vivid example of the ability ably to caricature 
rather than expound a point of view is the description of the Federal 
theology to be found in the heart of our volume (pp. 170-172). This is a 
masterpiece of the genre. 

The book then is, in fact, a piece of propaganda. Its design is to show 
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that the stream of eighteenth century American presbyterianism was 
divided into two rather sharply distinguished elements. One of them 
was forward-looking, cooperative, progressive, receptive to new methods, 
and inclined to stress the importance of experience as a test of Christian 
piety. This element was active in promoting evangelistic meetings of a 
revivalistic type. The other element, holds Trinterud, was backward- 
looking, uncooperative, traditionalistic, and inclined to overstress con- 
formity to doctrinal and creedal formulations. It tended to depreciate the 
seriousness of infringements of the moral law but to emphasize the need for 
uniformity of belief. Trinterud is concerned to show that the hopes and 
future welfare of American presbyterianism lay with the former of these two 
parties, which came to be known as the New Side. He believes that the tra- 
dition of presbyterianism in this country has been misinterpreted — that 
the true character of these groups has not been understood, that their rela- 
tive size, importance and influence has been obscured, and that, asa result, 
the essential nature of American presbyterianism is often misrepresented. 

Trinterud conveys the impression that, by and large, the New Side men 
of the eighteenth century were angels of light, whereas the Old Side men 
were of low moral character, given to drunkenness and sexual immorality. 
As is nearly always the case in such affairs, there is enough evidence to 
establish the fact that there were men meeting the given descriptions in 
the respective parties. The illegitimate step is to generalize this to such 
an extent that the impression is left that there were hardly any exceptions 
to the stated characterizations. There are occasional departures from this 
tendency — for example, ‘‘A finish fight had begun, some phases of which 
were no credit to either side” (p. 94). But the New Side is, according to 
Trinterud, a collection of veritable paragons. ‘‘As for doctrinal matters, 
they (the Log College men) were never guilty of error according to the 
then acknowledged creeds and standard authors’’ (idem). 

The ministers of the Old Side are faced with a very heavy bill of 
particulars in the last paragraphs of chapter eight (pp. 142 f.). In contrast, 
it seems to the reviewer that the extraordinary conduct of James Daven- 
port, a minister of New Side sympathies, is passed over without any 
specifications other than a few adjectives (pp. 112 f.). I wonder whether 
the sin of pretending to special revelations and special gifts of the Holy 
Spirit does not do just as much harm, perhaps more, to the cause of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as the grosser sins of the flesh which are more easily 
rebuked and from which Christian people turn away in greater repugnance. 
Certainly the former seems to me far more misleading. 

The narrow character of the Old Side, their hyperstrictness in doctrinal 
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matters, is a matter for frequent emphasis. But when that side turned to 
Samuel Chandler, an English Presbyterian who was a leader of the anti- 
subscriptionists in England, for help in obtaining a minister for Phila- 
delphia, they are not complimented for broadmindedness but stigmatized 
as having “political” motives and the appeal is said to be ‘‘a very clear, 
good commentary on the true character of the Old Side” (pp. 139-142). 

Yet all of these strictures do not prevent Trinterud from concluding 
that the American Presbyterian clergy as a whole on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion ‘‘were well educated, (and) discipline and morale were very good as 
colonial standards went” (p. 211). 

It is the conviction of this reviewer that the Old Side and the New Side 
both had able contributions to make to the growing corpus of American 
presbyterianism. The Old Side had a loyalty to doctrine and a recognition 
of its importance which is praiseworthy and valuable. The New Side had 
a warmth of conviction, a zeal for propagation, an emphasis on sincerity 
and vigor which is most precious. All of these elements belong to a properly 
constituted church. They are all valuable. There was no valid excuse for 
the separation that began in 1741. The New Side was commendable for 
the efforts which it made looking toward reunion. The present writer does 
not believe it would have made those efforts if its members had had the 
same warmth of conviction concerning the deep-dyed worthlessness of the 
Old Side ministers that Trinterud has. 

I find it difficult to resist the conviction that this book is a tract for 
the times. In any case it certainly will serve for one in the current campaign 
of the dominant authorities of the Church from whose Press it issues to 
depreciate the importance of creedal standards and doctrinal emphases. 

As indicated earlier, however, it is an exceedingly useful and valuable 
book. The fact that it is tendencious does not by any means destroy its 
worth. It ought to be read by every person who has any interest in Amer- 
ican church history. Look for a moment at its treatment of the Adopting 
Act (chapter 2). In endeavoring to ascertain the background of the mem- 
bers of the Synod, it is clear that Trinterud has been more successful in 
gathering and presenting information than, for example, Charles Hodge 
in his Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church (1851). On the 
other hand, Trinterud’s weakness appears when he explains why certain 
things happened. His confidence in his ability to read the minds of men 
at an interval of over two hundred years is startling. 


The opportunity for which the subscriptionist party had been seeking 
came at last in the synod of 1736, Eleven New England men (Dickinson 
and every other influential man), Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Blair 
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(the two leaders of the Tennent group), three Scotch-Irish members 
generally friendly to the Tennents, Evans and Orme (Welsh and English 
ministers), and three other Scotch-Irishmen — twenty-one members 
all told — were absent. Twenty members assembled, sixteen of whom 
were of the subscriptionist party. Such wholesale absences were not 
fortuitous. The New England group, in all likelihood, deliberately 
stayed away, anticipating a controversial session. (They admittedly 
did such a thing a few years later.) Gilbert Tennent and Samuel Blair 
were no doubt on one of the evangelizing tours that were to cause 
trouble in the following synod (p. 66). 


The value of the book lies in the facts it presents and in Trinterud’s 
ability to gather them together to form a lively picture of the action of 
the eighteenth century Presbyterians. But when “‘in all likelihood”, ‘‘no 
doubt” and their fellow assumptions appear on the scene and the conclu- 
sions thus reached are used to build up a partisan case, as they are in this 
sample instance, the reader is bound in good conscience to beware. 

Another highly dubious procedure is to defend the worth of a defiant 
action by decrying the character of the men who report it. When the 
presbytery of New Brunswick disregarded the direction of the Synod 
concerning ordination, the point is made that the men who examined 
presbytery’s minutes and detected the action were either young or of 
doubtful character (p. 81; cf. pp. 83 f.). This sort of red herring distracts 
attention from the main question which did, after all, perhaps have two 
sides and ought to be looked at on its own merits. 

To those cognizant of recent Presbyterian history in America a sentence 
on page 110 will bring a smile of amusement. It reads, ‘‘Now that they 
(the Log College men) were, by virtue of their ejection from synod, a tiny 
new denomination . . .’’ Of course the Log College men were not actually 
ejected from Synod, as Trinterud’s own quotations from the minutes of 
1741 and from Gilbert Tennent show (pp. 105-107). But what would the 
ecclesiastical monarchs of the Witherspoon Building and 156 Fifth Avenue 
think, if their own Press were to issue a book containing the sentence, 
“Now that they (the members of the Independent Board for Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions) were, by virtue of their deposition by the General 
Assembly, a tiny new denomination .. .””? We wonder. 

The typographical standard of the book is good. No statement is made 
as to who prepared the index, so perhaps it will not be thought ungracious 
to remark that it is quite unsatisfactory. Proper names are treated most 
cavalierly. For example, a prominent minister, referred to many times, 
Alexander McWhorter, does not appear in the index at all. The College 
of New Jersey is in, the College of Philadelphia is not. (Perhaps a Princeton 
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alumnus should not cavil at that!) Even when a name is entered, the 
references are not always complete, e. g., John Rodgers, United Brethren 
of London. 

All in all, the book is one of the liveliest, most provocative, most enter- 
taining and, notwithstanding its faults, most useful to appear in the 
American field, even in the field of church history in general, in recent days. 
Perhaps Mr. Trinterud will, in his next, reduce the propaganda bias but 
retain the solid virtues. 

PauL WooLLEY 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Ernest F. Latko: Origen’s Concept of Penance. Quebec: Faculté de 
Theologie, Université Laval. 1949. 178. Paper, $2.25; Cloth, $3.00. 


Discipline is undoubtedly a very necessary mark of the Christian 
Church, and it was not long after our Lord’s ascension that various mat- 
ters occurring in the young Christian communities called for definition 
in this respect. The chief reason, however, why the question of penance 
was such a vexed one in the early Church was that the Apostolic age had 
scarcely passed by before the Apostolic doctrine of grace fell into an un- 
happy state of neglect and became increasingly supplanted by the barren 
impositions of an ecclesiastical authoritarianism. The New Testament 
emphasis is on repentance, faith, and free grace; but doctrines of penance, 
availing works, and purgatory soon began to obscure this holy emphasis. 
Insistence on a sacerdotal ‘‘power of the keys”, based on a narrow inter- 
pretation of Matthew 16:18, 19, without giving due weight to other state- 
ments of Holy Scripture which preclude such an interpretation, led by 
degrees to the subjugation of the ordinary members of the Church to the 
authority in all matters of faith and practice of a human hierarchy. Sup- 
posed human merit cast a shadow upon the perfect merit of Jesus Christ, 
robbing it of its essential warmth and nearness, and for a Christian who 
had sinned the way back into the favour of God was no longer by the 
purgation of the precious blood of Christ, but by the fulfilment of a toil- 
some penitential discipline of works imposed upon him by the Church — 
the purgatory of penance. 

Under the title of Origen’s Concept of Penance the Faculté de Théologie 
of the Université Laval, Quebec, Canada, have published (1949) a dis- 
sertation submitted by Ernest F. Latko, a Franciscan monk, in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Sacred The- 
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ology. It is a painstaking study of Origen’s statements on the subject of 
penance and of much of the literature concerned with Origen’s views on 
this subject. The result is a jejune and uncreative product, disappoint- 
ingly unrelated to Scriptural and contemporary reality. 

In post-Apostolic days the lustre of martyrdom gave rise to the idea, 
which was widely sanctioned, that a man who was about to suffer as a 
martyr enjoyed the prerogative of pronouncing immediate absolution of 
“capital” sins, such as adultery, whose remission had come to be con- 
sidered as normally reserved to God. In the ordinary course of events the 
Church did not allow the absolution of post-baptismal sins until after the 
performance of penance prescribed by the bishop, but a person absolved 
by a martyr was not even required to submit to any penitential discipline. 
While this extraordinary faculty of the martyrs had been generally acknowl- 
edged, and could claim the support of names such as Irenaeus, Origen, 
and Tertullian, yet it is not difficult to see that it constituted a threat to 
the prestige of the hierarchy. So greatly, indeed, did it menace the African 
hierarchy that the latter, as Dr. Latko tells us, was only “saved from 
ruin, which was imminent because of the non-hierarchical power of the 
martyrs, by St. Cyprian, who destroyed completely this prerogative of 
the martyrs”. In the first half of the third century Pope Callistus incurred 
the fierce opposition of Hippolytus and Tertullian because of his action 
in remitting the sins of adultery and fornication to those who had duly 
performed the penance prescribed by him. Hippolytus, in fact, set himself 
up as the first anti-Pope. Cyprian, too, caused offence to many by remitting 
another capital sin, that of apostasy, when he readmitted to the ranks of 
the Church those who had lapsed under persecution. Thus at this period 
a state of extreme tension prevailed in the Church in connection with the 
question of penance. 

It is here that Dr. Latko introduces Origen as the genius bringing the 
key which unlocked this problem. Origen describes seven means of the 
remission of sins —baptism, martyrdom, almsgiving, forgiving one’s 
brother, converting a sinner from the error of his ways, abundance of 
charity, and seventh, and hardest of all, the prolonged and painful purga- 
tion of penance. To confess sins to God is not enough: they must be con- 
fessed to the bishop, to whom has been delegated the power of remitting 
sins, that is, the power of the keys. Sins should also be confessed in public. 
It might seem that the writings of Origen are inconsistent in their treat- 
ment of the matter of penance, for he frequently says that all sins may be 
forgiven by God and the Church, and yet in other places he declares that 
mortal sins committed after baptism are irremissible. Dr. Latko, however, 
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refuses to envisage the possibility of there being a contradiction in Origen’s 
teaching. “It cannot be presumed that Origen contradicts himself in 
regard to penance”, he writes. But where Origen is concerned this is a 
most insecure premise, for in his writings, as is well known, there are 
numerous unresolved inconsistencies, due in part to the doubts existing 
in his own mind, and sometimes expressed by him, respecting the catho- 
licity of some things that he had uttered, and due in part to the fact that 
his works are not the carefully constructed manuscripts of Bacon’s “exact 
man’’, since they are not, in the main, his ‘‘writings’’, but his utterances 
tirelessly and extemporaneously dictated to a diligent team of stenogra- 
phers. Thus inharmonious statements in his works should not much 
alarm us. But Dr. Latko will have none of them: they may be apparent, 
but they are not real. 

Origen, he affirms, has in mind two different modes of the forgiveness 
of sins. The first is ‘‘a total, a free and direct remission of sin and all pun- 
ishment” procured by baptism, whether it be the normal baptism of water 
or the abnormal baptism of the blood of martyrdom. To this the term 
a&deots is applied. The second has reference to post-baptismal sin, and 
“is obtained by undergoing the imposed Church penance”. To this the 
term peTdvo.a is applied. In this distinction given to the terms &geous 
and peravo.a, says Dr. Latko, we may discover Origen’s “ingenious 
solution” of the problem of penance: ‘“‘When Origen speaks of remission 
of sins in baptism and in martyrdom, he employs the word a&d@eots, which 
means a direct and free remission of all sins and punishment for them. 
Sins committed after baptism cannot be remitted in the same manner: 
they must be expiated either in the hereafter in the eternal flames, or 
here on earth in the submission to the long and burdensome exomologesis. 
Remission of antebaptismal sins, &@eois, comes from the passion and 
death of Christ. After baptism there is no more &deo.s: one must work 
out forgiveness in submitting to the penance imposed by the Church’’. 
Evidently, then, for Origen ‘‘no sin is absolutely irremissible; it can be 
pardoned, but not in the same direct and free manner as in baptism and 
martyrdom. It is in burdensome public penance that such post-baptismal 
sins are forgiven”. 

Thus Dr. Latko assures us that ‘“‘Origen’s brilliant solution to the vexing 
penitential problem’’ shows that “‘there is no real contradiction in Origen’s 
doctrine on the remissibility of all sins in the Church’’: any such contra- 
diction is ‘‘only illusory”. And Christendom has had to wait 1700 years 
for the discovery of this “brilliant’”’ and “ingenious” solution! He modestly 
informs us that “the reason it had not been presented by authors in the 
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past is due in part to the difficulties which are connected with the inter- 
pretation of Origen’s doctrine, but chiefly due to the apparent contradic- 
tions in his writings’. “It is remarkable”, he adds, ‘that this solution 
should have remained obscure in history.” 

Perhaps not so remarkable, however. Perhaps it is Dr. Latko’s alleged 
achievement that is illusory. Origen’s acclaimed solution, based upon a 
distinction between the terms &deots and petdvora, while it is the centre- 
piece of Dr. Latko’s thesis, is yet the most flimsily documented part of it. 
Indeed, no solid evidence is adduced for it. And to speak, as Dr. Latko 
does, of &deois and werdvora as though they are synonyms, both signify- 
ing “pardon’’, though of different kinds — the former ‘‘a free and direct 
pardon’’, the latter “the pardon obtained in penance’’ — is linguistically 
and etymologically the opposite of impressive, and would have upset the 
scholarly Origen or even any junior Alexandrian schoolboy of Origen’s 
day. As it is, Dr. Latko refers us to a passage in Clement of Alexandria 
where Origen’s master remarks that there is a difference between forgive- 
ness and repentance, and it is suggested that here we should see the origi- 
nal of “the ingenious antinomy between the terms, aphesis and metanoia”’, 
developed by Origen. Yet in this same passage to which we are referred 
(Strom. II. xii, xiii) Clement is developing a thought suggested to him 
from the Shepherd of Hermas, and, further, he actually applies the term 
peravora to repentance at the time of baptism when the forgiveness 
(&deots) of sins takes place. This he calls “the first and only repentance 
(ueravo.a)"’, i. e., for the sins of the previous unregenerate life. He then 
goes on to speak of the possibility of ‘ta second repentance”, 7. e., for post- 
baptismal sins. The two terms are by nature perfectly distinct and do 
not admit of any approximation in meaning —a consideration which 
removes much of the substance of Dr. Latko’s thesis. 

It is also somewhat of an anticlimax to be told that ‘Origen is not the 
originator of this interpretation’’, but “received the foundations of this 
solution from his great master, Clement of Alexandria”. And so Origen’s 
much admired solution is no more than ‘“‘the development and perfection 
of Clement’s ideas’; whereas Clement’s ideas, as we have remarked, 
scarcely support Dr. Latko’s interpretation. Few today are likely to dis- 
pute the genius of Origen, but it is difficult to see any wisp of genius in 
the supposed solution here offeted, and it is a sad thing to have to record 
that the genius of Origen was not always a distinctively Christian genius — 
a fact which gave rise to the prolonged and futile Origenistic controversy 
as to the salvation or otherwise of Origen’s soul. Dr. Latko, however, 
laments that “history has failed to recognize his genius in the matter”’, 
and hopes by this thesis of his “‘to undo the grave injustice of history” and 
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to pay Origen homage as one who, “‘in view of the beauty of his doctrine .. . 
can unequivocally be called the Father of Church Penance”’. 

It is, to say the least, regrettable that the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
penance is vitiated near the source by the translation in the Vulgate of the 
term peTravoeiy by poenitentiam agere, an inaccuracy which has been re- 
tained in the English rendering of “to do penance”. This questionable 
foundation has been made to bear much of the weight of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of penitential works, a doctrine which, with its adjuncts 
of the confessional, purgatory, and merits, cuts clean through the root of 
the Gospel. The truth is that there is no doctrine of penance in the New 
Testament, but only a doctrine of repentance. It is a terrible thing, and 
does despite to the full and perfect redemption that Christ has procured 
for us, to speak of the passion and death of Christ as effecting the remis- 
sion of antebaptismal sins alone, and to teach that the Christian who sins 
after baptism can have no further recourse to this fount of forgiveness 
but has to wipe out his own sin by submitting to prolonged and severe 
public penance. The beloved Apostle assures the Christians of his and of 
every age that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin — both 
ante- and post-baptismal — and that God is faithful and just to forgive 
confessed sins and to cleanse away all unrighteousness (I John 1:7, 9). 
The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, is the one purgatory for all sins, and 
there is none other, whether a purgatory of penance on earth or one of 
fire hereafter. The Christian who falls into sin must repent and it may be 
necessary for him to undergo Church discipline, but to tell him that the 
death of Christ no longer avails for his sin is to rob him of his birthright. 

This book of Dr. Latko’s is admittedly an academic treatise, but it also 
professes to be a Christian treatise dealing with Christian doctrine, and 
it was submitted to a theological faculty. It is surely a serious judgment 
of it that throughout its length no attempt is made to assess the worth 
and acceptability of Origen’s doctrine of penance by the standard of Holy 
Scripture. If we wish to know the truth and validity of this or any other 
doctrine we must go right back to the God-given source of all doctrine, 
back beyond Origen and the fathers of the early Church, back to the 
Apostles themselves and their inspired written testimony. Otherwise 
error will ensnare us. It would be well for the author to devote himself 
to a careful and unprejudiced study of the doctrine of repentance and 
forgiveness of sins as revealed in God’s Holy Word. 


Puitie E. HUGHES 


The Bible Churchmen’s College, Bristol, England 
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eds., J. H. Bavinck, G. Brillenburg Wurth, P. Prins: De Heilige Geest. 
Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1949. 454. FI. 9.25. 


B. B. Warfield has characterized Calvin as preeminently the theologian 
of the Holy Spirit. As Augustine elaborated the doctrine of sin and grace, 
Anselm the doctrine of the vicarious atonement, Luther the doctrine of 
justification by faith only, so, according to Warfield, “the doctrine of the 
work of the Holy Spirit is a gift from John Calvin to the Church of Christ’’.* 
Small wonder that the great Genevan’s spiritual descendants have pro- 
duced such classics on this theme as John Owen’s Pneumatologia or Dis- 
course on the Holy Spirit, Thomas Goodwin’s The Work of the Holy Spirit 
in Our Salvation, James Buchanan’s The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit, 
George Smeaton’s The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and Abraham Kuyper’s 
The Work of the Holy Spirit. 

Because they were convinced that the development of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit has been considerable since the publication in 1888 of 
Kuyper’s The Work of the Holy Spirit, certain Dutch theologians undertook 
the preparation of the symposium now under review. As many as twenty 
pastors and professors, all of them of Reformed persuasion, wrote its 
twenty-two chapters. 

The introductory chapter on ‘Pentecostal Longing in the Nations” and 
the epilogue on the applicatory question ‘‘Have We Received the Holy 
Spirit?” were written by J. H. Bavinck, Professor of Missions at the Free 
University of Amsterdam and the Kampen Theological School of the 
Reformed Churches. The rest of the volume is divided into three parts, 
the first of which approaches the subject exegetically, while the second 
deals with it from the viewpoint of doctrine and the history of doctrine, 
and the third is distinctly practical. Approximately the same amount 
of space — slightly less than 150 pages — is devoted to each of these 
divisions. 

Among the numerous excellences of this volume the following are out- 
standing. 

The uniqueness of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the New 
Testament church on the day of Pentecost is upheld most strenuously. 
In necessary consequence the Christian religion is upheld as the only true 
religion, and the so-called ethnic religions are rated as essentially false. 
In his introductory chapter Bavinck points out that in all religions of the 


t Introductory Note in Henri De Vries’s translation of Abraham Kuy- 
per’s The Work of the Holy Spirit (New York and London, 1900), p. 
XXXIII. , 
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world there is evident a strong and inextinguishable longing for collective 
religious ecstasy and intoxication, which come to their strongest expression 
in the escape of the worshipper from self and his identification with the 
divine spirit. But Bavinck comes to the conclusion that, while “the peo- 
ples of the earth have groped as it were intuitively for something that 
remotely resembles Pentecost’’, yet ‘‘what they have sought as the great 
Pentecostal occurrence stands opposed to the actuality of the Pentecostal 
event as fancy stands opposed to verity and darkness to light” (p. 8). 
Another necessary and significant consequence of the uniqueness of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit related in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles is that all the numerous avowed repetitions of that event in 
the history of Christendom must be accounted as no more than outbursts 
of religious fanaticism and that all prayers for another Pentecost, however 
well intended, are to be condemned as not only quite out of order, but as 
implying a denial of the once-for-all and permanent bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Christian church by its divine head. 

Again and again, almost times without number, the volume under con- 
sideration insists that the work of the Holy Spirit may not be severed from 
the inscripturated Word of God. Thus is exposed the basic fallacy of. that 
Mysticism which in the history of the Christian church from its beginning 
down to the present day has so frequently lifted its avowedly beautiful and 
pious but actually impious and ugly head. Nothing short of the sufficiency 
of Holy Writ is here at stake. This truth has been denied, and is being 
denied today, by both Roman Catholic and Protestant Mysticism and, sad 
to say, Protestant Mysticism is by no means confined to Modernism, but 
often comes in the name of Fundamentalism. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion the extremes of Romanism and Anabaptism met in the severance of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit from the objective Word of God. Both 
Luther and Calvin militated against that error and, when they did so, 
their trumpets gave forth no uncertain sound. Luther is quoted to the 
effect that ‘‘God gives His Spirit or grace to no one except through or with 
the preceding external Word”. The Wittenberg reformer so insisted in 
order that men ‘‘might be on their guard against the fanatics who boast of 
having the Spirit without and before the Word”’; and he did not hesitate to 
describe such fanaticism as the work of “‘the old devil and old serpent”’ (pp. 
208 f.). To Calvin is ascribed the statement: “‘Because Christ foresaw how 
dangerous it would be to fence with the Spirit without the Word, He has in- 
deed declared that the church is led by the Holy Spirit, but, in order that 
this leading might not be deemed to be vague or unstable, He has bound it 
to the Word’”’ (p. 209). In perfect accord with that position is that taken by 
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the Westminster Confession of Faith when it declares: ‘The whole counsel 
of God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, man’s salvation, 
faith, and life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be derived from Scripture; unto which nothing 
at any time is to be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit or 
traditions of men” (I, vi). 

From the two excellences named springs a third. The positions taken 
in this symposium excel in that wholesome balance which is one of the most 
outstanding characteristics of the Reformed faith. A few instances may be 
named. 

Scripture teaches the universal office of believers. Every believer, every 
living member of Christ’s church, is a prophet, a priest and a king. But 
Scripture also prescribes special offices for the church. Teaching elders are 
Christ’s ambassadors in the preaching of His Word; ruling elders function 
by the authority of Christ as king; and deacons minister in the name of the 
merciful High-priest. The existence of both the universal office and the 
special offices in the church is due to the presence and operation of the Holy 
Spirit. Rome stresses the special offices to the practical exclusion of the 
universal office. Anabaptism past and present does the reverse. ‘But both 
are in serious error. Each of these Scriptural teachings must receive its 
proper emphasis (pp. 323 ff.). 

Rome ascribes too much value to the means of grace, particularly to the 
sacraments. It insists that they work magically, ex opere operato. Luther- 
anism never quite overcame this error, but it put major emphasis on the 
Word. It insists that grace is inherent in the Word. On the other hand, 
certain mystics have belittled the letter of the Word as dead and placed it 
antithetically over against the living Spirit. The Reformed faith avoids 
both of these extremes and teaches, on the one hand, that the Holy Spirit 
is wont to honor the Word and the sacraments by employing them as means 
of grace, but also, on the other hand, that the means of grace are no more 
than means and have no efficacy of their own but become effective only by 
the working of the Holy Spirit (pp. 340 ff.). 

The history of Christian doctrine tells us that the church has frequently 
found it difficult to maintain the proper relationship between justification 
and sanctification. Rome’s doctrine of human merit has brought it danger- 
ously near to blotting out the distinction between the two. And certain 
Protestant sects, for instance Antinomianism and the Victorious Life Move- 
ment of recent date, have kept them so far apart as actually to teach that 


one may be justified without being sanctified. The volume under review 
rightly insists that, while the two must be distinguished, they may never be 
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separated. “‘Woe to us”, we are told, “if we allow sanctification to become 
identified with justification.”” The very next sentence reads: “Woe to us if 
we allow justification to become identified with sanctification”. The telling 
statement is added: ‘He who supposes that he has been cleansed by the 
blood of Christ and does not love the Spirit of Christ is deceiving himself” 
(pp. 402 f.). 

Several other instances of laudable balance may be named in quick suc- 
cession. This volume upholds the believer’s right of private interpretation 
of Scripture without ever losing sight of the truth that the Holy Spirit has 
illuminated the historic church in its study of Scripture. It unqualifiedly 
demands orthodoxy but condemns dead orthodoxism in no uncertain terms. 
It is conservative in its acceptance of the Bible as the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, but it is also progressive, holding, as it does, that the 
Holy Spirit leads the church into an ever fuller and deeper understanding of 
the Bible. It berates the substitution of subjective religious experience for 
God’s objective revelation in His Word, but is fully aware that such experi- 
ences as regeneration, conversion and sanctification are essential to Chris- 
tianity. It is sharply critical of Pietism and kindred movements but withal 
gives them due credit for their virtues. In pleading for holiness of life, it 
avoids the pitfall of legalism, yet uncompromisingly upholds the exacting 
Scriptural demand: “‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect’’ (Matt. 6:48). 

To group together some additional virtues of this volume, it is at once 
scholarly and popular, doctrinal and practical, historical and timely. 

Certain difficulties are inherent in a symposium. For example, it is al- 
most a foregone conclusion that inconsistencies will slip in. This sympo- 
sium is not altogether without inconsistencies. In view of its strong insist- 
ence that the Holy Spirit works in believers only through the Word, one is 
surprised to find Professor Grosheide teaching that Romans 8:16 and I John 
5:6,8 speak of an “immediate assurance” which is wrought by the Holy 
Spirit ‘‘apart from the Word and preaching”’ (p. 106). And, while several of 
the authors take the position that charisms were peculiar to the church of 
the apostolic age (e. g., pp. 100 and 294), it is somewhat disturbing to find 
Dr. H. M. Matter in his chapter on “Reactions to Pentecost in the Early 
Church” expressing doubts concerning the finality of that traditional view 
and venturing the opinion that the problem of “charism and office’’ or “un- 
usual and usual powers” demands “‘fresh consideration”’ (pp. 90-93). How- 
ever, such inconsistencies need not necessarily be recorded as debits. On the 
contrary, the recognition that the very last word has not been said on every 
detailed aspect of the work of the Holy Spirit and that consequently there 
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is room in this matter for a measure of libertas prophetandi must be deemed 
wholesome. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the exegetical portion of this volume is less 
satisfactory than are the other two parts. Perhaps the limitations of space 
rendered that unavoidable. To give in some 150 pages a careful exegesis of 
the most important passages of Scripture that deal with the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit is an obvious impossibility. In consequence the exegesis pre- 
sented is often sketchy. Attention must here be called to a serious omission. 
In Dr. C. Bouma’s able chapter on ‘The Pentecostal Occurrence at Jerusa- 
lem” much is said on the significant truth that Pentecost marks the transi- 
tion of the church from nationalism to universalism, but hardly anything is 
said concerning the universal office of the members of the universal church. 
Yet Luke’s account of the Pentecostal occurrence strongly stresses that 
aspect, particularly the universal prophethood of believers. ‘“‘Cloven 
tongues as of fire sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance” (Acts 2:3, 4). Peter’s explanation of what was happening put 
tremendous emphasis on the universal prophethood of believers. Quoting 
the prophet Joel, he said: ‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy; and your young men shall see visions and your 
old men shall dream dreams; and on my servants and on my handmaidens 
will I pour out in those days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy” (verses 
17, 18). 

The work under review is characterized by a considerable degree of con- 
temporaneity. For example, Barthianism is referred to often and criticised 
repeatedly; the Oxford Group Movement is weighed and found wanting; 
and even Aimee Semple McPherson, of Los Angeles, and George Baker, 
alias ‘‘Father Divine”, of New York and Philadelphia, come in for dishonor- 
able mention. And yet it must be recorded that the treatment of contempo- 
raneous phenomena and movements related to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is not as thorough, by and large, as it might be. For instance, per- 
fectionism and pentecostalism are dealt with in little more than a casual 
manner. One looks in vain for a thoroughgoing and convincing refutation 
of these aberrations which are so rampant in the church of our day. In the 
concluding chapter church union is dealt with, but not nearly as painstak- 
ingly or comprehensively as is demanded by the fact that the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere of our day is heavily charged with insistence off a spurious 
ecumenicity. Again, in view of the indisputable fact that the dialectic 
theology is gaining many influential adherents and is scoring one triumph 
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after another in the theological world, one had a right to expect it to be an- 
swered much more fully than was actually done. Is it not of the very essence 
of the dialectic theology that it has substituted for the infallibility of both 
the inscripturated and the incarnate Word the infallibility of the Holy 
Spirit in the encounter of God and man? If that is the case, the reader 
ought to witness in this volume a head-on collision of the Reformed faith 
with what is popularly known as Barthianism. But for a clash meriting 
that description one looks in vain. 

Complete indexes of Scripture passages quoted, persons named and to- 
pics treated would have made this work both more usable and more useful. 
Too often Dutch books lack such indexes. 

The excellence of this book far outweigh its imperfections. Its most out- 
standing virtue is its strictly Scriptural sanity. And that virtue does not 
merely appear here and there but pervades the volume as a whole. Although 
the reviewer is not convinced that its theological positions constitute a 
notable advance beyond those taken in Kuyper’s The Work of the Holy 
Spirit, yet it does contain a wealth of valuable material that was not, and 
in many instances could not be, included in that classic. Here is a truly 
excellent work on a theme demanding special emphasis today. It deserves 
to be translated into all modern languages in order that it may be read by 
“men out of every nation under heaven” (Acts 2:5). 


R. B. KuIPpER 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Paul Blanshard: American Freedom and Catholic Power. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 1949. 350. $3.50. 


This “‘best seller” is an accurate description of Roman Catholic machin- 
ery and policies in America, from the viewpoint of democratic liberalism. 
It is easy to picture the average American liberal, who has not dreamed 
of the extent of Catholic influence, reading the accumulating evidence in 
these pages with growing horror. The evidence is irrefutable because it 
comes straight from the mouth of the hierarchy. 

When the articles on which this book was based first appeared in The 
Nation, the Catholic authorities, to prevent exposure, made strenuous 
efforts to discredit and to ban that periodical. Later when the publishers 
of the book tried to advertise it in The New York Times they met with 
refusal, not once but three times, according to The Christian Century 
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(June 1, 1949). While the hierarchy cannot afford such publicity as the 
book presents they might have fared better in this case without the at- 
tempts at suppression, which only served to stir liberals to wrath and to 
display the Catholic powers of censorship and boycott. And so sales 
boomed. Book reviewers and book sellers, after all, are themselves liberals. 

But this is one best seller which ought to be a best seller. It is a body 
of necessary information. It shows in an obviously reliable way that the 
days have by no means passed when bishops plotted to deliver realms 
into the hands of the Pope. The author’s concern is particularly with 
America. (Those who wish to investigate the wider machinations of the 
Papacy may consult The Vatican in World Politics*, which outlines Catho- 
lic influence in nation after nation, although it is somewhat tender toward 
Communism and is often undocumented.) While the Papal fortunes falter 
elsewhere, America, which already contributes a very large share to the 
Roman treasury, has assumed a greater strategic importance. Special 
advantage has been gained by the help of the American notion of ‘“‘toler- 
ance”; propaganda has been spread abroad by the compliant press and 
cinema to the effect that nothing could be more enlightened and more 
American than Catholic brotherhood and spirituality. Any attack upon 
Catholicism is put off as “bigotry”. While thus hoodwinking the public, 
the totalitarian hierarchy, controlling scores of Catholic organizations 
and enterprises directly by priests and bishops who are responsible to the 
Apostolic Delegate in Washington, decrees what books shall be read by 
Catholics, what operations shall not be performed by Catholic doctors, 
what measures shall be favored by Catholic voters and politicians, how 
to throw other politicians into a healthy fright, what must be agreed to 
by non-Catholics who marry Catholics, how federal aid may be obtained 
for parochial schools, what newspapers or book stores or theaters shall 
be boycotted for failure to heed episcopal instructions and exactly what 
techniques are to be employed in such boycotts, how history is to be dis- 
torted in Catholic schools, how local public school systems can be captured 
for Catholicism, how statesmen may be induced to believe that the Franco 
regime in Spain is worthy of recognition, and again, how to hold up the 
Catholic Church as a defender of freedom and democracy. All this and 
much more is documented by Blanshard in an orderly and instructive 
fashion, and he says that already ‘“‘no editor, politician, publisher, mer- 
chant, or motion-picture producer can express defiance openly — or 


* Avro Manhattan: The Vatican in World Politics. New York: Gaer 
Associates. 1949: 444. $3.75. 
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publicize documented facts — without risking his future” (p. 4). The 
goal is the control of all phases of American society, with the addition to 
the Constitution of new amendments, such as those which Blanshard 
outlines on pages 267 ff., granting authority over religion, education and 
the family to the Catholic hierarchy. The reader will soon decide that 
such an outcome is a real possibility. 

Blanshard makes a powerful appeal, in the interests of liberalism, to the 
Catholic people of America. He seeks to drive a wedge between them and 
their priestly rulers. He thinks it important “‘to distinguish between the 
American Catholic people and their Roman-controlled priests. The Cath- 
olic people of the United States fight and die for the same concept of free- 
dom as do other true Americans; they believe in the same fundamental 
ideals of democracy. If they controlled their own Church, the Catholic 
problem would soon disappear because, in the atmosphere of American 
freedom, they would adjust their Church’s policies to American realities” 
(p.. 5). The book closes with the suggestion that democratic-minded 
Catholics should throw off an alien system of control (p. 306). The au- 
thor’s aim is the advancement of liberalism, democracy, and freedom. 
The question is, what does he mean by these terms, and are they good? 

It would appear that according to Blanshard the God of democracy is 
“‘a genial or undenominational Deity of all the people” (p. 47). He ex- 
plains that when the Catholics condemn “indifferentism” they are really 
condemning ‘‘the form of broad-mindedness which permits men to view 
other religions with calm detachment and to search for a common de- 
nominator of agreement” (p. 32). He favors ‘‘the American practice of 
treating all religions on an equal plane” (p. 53) and ‘“‘complete open- 
mindedness toward all ideas” (p. 4). 

The most powerful element in American political thought at the estab- 
lishment of this nation was that form of liberalism inspired by the Age of 
Reason. Political liberalism today is its lineal descendant. Although 
many of its social aims are highly commendable from a Christian view- 
point, nevertheless its basic philosophy has involved it in the views of 
modern relativism such as those quoted in the previous paragraph. Often 
“liberalism” is simply a positive statement of this relativism in ideological 
form: it is intolerant to hold the “exclusive” position in any area; there- 
fore all people should as a matter of principle conform to the same rela- 
tivistic philosophy. Whether such liberalism is applied to religion or 
politics or education it is in every case a menace to Protestant Christianity. 
Blanshard has therefore confronted us with two enemies, the Catholicism 
he so ably opposes and the liberalism he avows. No doubt the latter, in 
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the enormous scene of American life, is the more subtle foe of Biblical 
Christianity. It has been a primary cause of the disintegration of American 
Protestantism. A Calvinist political philosophy, on the other hand, al- 
though it might favor many objectives also sought by non-Christian 
liberalism, is radically different in its foundation and would seek its own 
definitions of democracy and liberty. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Auguste Lecerf: An Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 1949. 408. 25/-. 


This is an English translation in one volume of Auguste Lecerf’s Intro- 
duction @ la Dogmatique Réformée which was published in Paris in the 
thirties of the present century and appeared in French in two volumes. 
The two volumes in French dealt respectively with the subjects, De la 
Nature de la Connatssance Religieuse and Du Fondement et de la Spécifica- 
tion de la Connaissance Religieuse. The translator informs us that the 
author had in contemplation a complete Reformed Dogmatics. The 
lamented death of Lecerf in 1943 prevented the execution of this plan. 
Particularly in the concluding chapters of Part Two of the present volume 
we are given an example of what we might have anticipated such a 
Reformed Dogmatics to be, and we cannot but regret that the author 
had not furnished us with the fruit of his labours in the various loci of 
systematic theology. 

Lecerf’s Introduction is not easy reading. To be able intelligently to 
appreciate and evaluate his contribution one would require to be familiar 
with a wide range of authors and viewpoints. And his method of discussing 
the particular topics with which he deals does not always lend itself to 
manifest clarity. But Lecerf’s grasp of the problems, the seriousness with 
which he tackled them, the consistency with which he applies the criteria 
enunciated at the outset as the criteria of religious truth (cf. p. 36), and 
the erudition with which he was equipped are apparent throughout. One 
of the most valuable and conspicuous features is the fidelity with which 
he sought to reproduce the thought of the man whom he calls “our 
Reformer”, John Calvin. As André Schlemmer says in a biographical 
preface, Lecerf was, at the time of his death, “the most eminent repre- 
sentative of Calvinism in Calvin’s native land” (p. 7). In addition, this 
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volume evinces that he was a faithful student of Calvin himself and ever 
ready to defend the great reformer against those detractors who had no 
adequate understanding of his position. 

For the theologian one of the most stimulating and valuable chapters is 
Chapter 14 of Part One. Here, for example, Lecerf discusses in connection 
with the problem of the absolute and the relative the well-known formula 
of Calvin that God is demonstrated to us non quis apud se, sed qualis erga 
nos (pp. 154 f.). Whether Lecerf or any one else has properly assessed 
the precise import of this formula in the theology of Calvin we have here 
a most helpful discussion. In this same chapter again we find such a 
statement as the following: ‘“To say that the nature of God is personal 
is to say that intelligence is one of His essential attributes. It will be noticed 
that we say that the divine nature is personal and not that God is personal. 
This is because the latter formula is not exact from the trinitarian point 
of view. God is not a person: His is a personal nature which has its real 
triple centre and support in three hypostases” (pp. 156 f.). It is here, in 
answer to the charge of Bois that Calvin’s notion of the incomprehensibility 
of the infinite leads to pantheism, that Lecerf distinguishes, in reference 
to omnipresence, between totus in toto and infinite diffusion of substance 
(p. 162). Again, in reference to free agency, we read, “In fact, Calvin’s 
thesis is precisely that an act of which the futurition is certain can be 
perfectly free in its mode of realization” (p. 169). ‘The divine decree of 
which creatures are ignorant is not the determining reason which dictates 
their conduct. The determining reasons are those of which they have 
consciousness and which express the profound aspirations of their spon- 
taneous personality, the orientation being actually taken by this conscious 
spontaneity, deliberately, and, therefore, freely’’ (p. 170). 

When Lecerf deals with the question of the conflict of principles that is 
alleged to exist between science and religion, the conflict between the 
principle of phenomenal causation, which is the mainspring of science, 
and that of direct supernatural intervention, which is the mainspring of 
religion (p. 144), and finally comes to the conclusion that there is ‘‘no 
conflict of principles between the presuppositions of science and those of 
religion” (p. 148), it does not appear too certain that his method of reason- 
ing to this conclusion is valid. It is perfectly true that the “scientist has 
-no right to presume anything beyond the practical stability of natural 
laws’’, that natural laws are simply ‘‘the habitual relations which the 
Creator has imposed on natura naturata’”’, and that “‘the scientist is limited 
to ascertaining and verifying this natural order, which he calls law” (idem). 
On such assumptions it is, of course, true that there is no conflict between 
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science and religion. But the trouble is that those who claim ‘‘a radical 
conflict of principles” (p. 144) are those who do not accept these assump- 
tions and do not recognise the strict limits within which the principle of 
phenomenal causation operates. Scientists whose viewpoint is per se 
naturalistic will indeed recognise that there are “gaps and exceptions”, 
that they are not able to explain everything, and that they are not able 
to construct a system in terms of phenomenal causation that will include 
all-;data and phenomena. But this admission does not make scientists or 
science of that character.any more hospitable or amenable to the super- 
naturalism of the Christian religion. So the radical conflict between 
science and religion, which is claimed by those with whom Lecerf deals, is 
a real and abiding conflict, a conflict which can only be removed when 
science fully recognises what Lecerf calls the ‘‘infinite, eternal, super- 
natural cause, namely, God” (p. 146). 

Furthermore, it is not so certain that Lecerf’s treatment of miracle in 
this context is wholly satisfactory. ‘The miracle,” he says, ‘‘in its form, 
is nothing but a deviation from the habitual course of natural phenomena, 
provoked by the intervention of a new factor: an extraordinary volition 
of God. There is, thus, no violation of law, as scientifically defined, since 
every scientific law supposes this restriction, explicit or implicit: all things 
being equal in all respects” (p. 147). It is admitted that it may not be 
correct to say that all miracles are violations of natural law. God some- 
times works above and without natural law and what is above and without 
may not strictly be called violations of natural law. But some miracles 
are decisively frustrations of this law — God intervenes to thwart and 
counteract these natural laws and thus interferes with their operation. 
He brings to pass the opposite of what would have eventuated if these 
natural laws were allowed to run their course. We should remember, also, 
that it is not the practical or relative invariability of the natural order 
that is the presupposition of miracle. Let the natural order be absolutely 
invariable as natural order, this would not exclude miracle. It is not the 
margin of uncertainty or variability in the natural order that leaves room 
for miracle. It is supernatural intervention that constitutes miracle, and 
the presupposition of supernatural power is just as valid on the assumption 
of the invariability of natural causes as on the assumption of their vari- 
ability. The supernatural is an entirely new factor, as Lecerf says, and 
it can intervene above and against natural laws which, in terms of natural 


law, might be considered invariable and universal. Finally, in reference to 
Lecerf’s remarks about the astonishment evoked by miracle, it is true 
that the religious man sees God in “‘the humblest events of the natural and 
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ordinary course of existence” (p. 145). As Calvin would say, the will and 
power of God are present in every distinct and particular movement. 
The natural order should always excite astonishment as well as the admira- 
tion and fear which are among the elements of religion (pp. 147f.). Yet 
is there not something specific about the astonishment evoked by miracle? 
The wonderment that is ours in the presence of miracle cannot be reduced 
to the level of the wonderment stirred by the events of the natural order. 
There is and ought to be a difference just as specific as the difference in 
the mode and purpose of the respective kinds of divine agency. Miracle, 
we should remember, is bound up with the history of redemption. Miracles 
are modes of redemptive action. However great is the marvel of creation 
and of ordinary providence, the marvel of redemption is greater. And our 
astonishment in the presence of these marvels does and should differ corre- 
spondingly. It would tone down the distinctiveness of miracle to think 
otherwise. 

Lecerf’s doctrine of Scripture is one derived from the concept of organic 
inspiration (pp. 309 ff.). This nomenclature is not in the interest of denying 
the plenary character of such inspiration nor the inerrancy of the finished 
product (cf. pp. 309, 312, 314). “Scripture in all its parts was given by 
the inspiration of God and...the word contained in the sacred books 
proceeds from God and not from men” (p. 314). The term “organic 
inspiration” is used to obviate any purely mechanical or automatic view 
of the mode of inspiration and “gives scope to the personality and liberty 
of the sacred writers, to their manner of thinking and feeling” (p. 309). 

To the present reviewer, however, Lecerf does not appear to formulate 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration with the precision and care that could 
be desired. While we fully endorse his statement that we do not “hold 
in our hands a magic wand capable of causing all objections of detail to 
disappear” (p. 314), yet the case for the divine origin and character of 
Scripture in its totality, on the one hand, and for the recognition that in 
its totality it is given by human instrumentality, on the other, is scarcely 
well stated by saying that faith ‘must expect that Scripture which, from 
the formal point of view, is the result of the collaboration of God and man, 
should contain simultaneously astonishing marks of divinity and undeni- 
able testimonies to the infirmity and weakness of man” (idem). And 
while it is true that Scripture was not given to teach us geology or as- 
tronomy (p. 318) nor “to provide an assurance that such a person was 
present on a certain occasion and not on another, or that a miracle took 
place at one end of a village and not another” (p. 314), yet it must not 
be forgotten that Scripture does teach us certain things which bear upon 
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geology and astronomy and does inform us regarding such details as 
that a person was present on a particular occasion. The plenary inspiration 
of Scripture requires us to maintain the truth of such statements and we 
cannot dismiss difficulties that may arise in connection with them by dis- 
counting their relevance and appealing to the primary purpose which 
Scripture fulfils, namely, that “it was given to be the rule of faith and 
life, to tell us what we ought to believe concerning God, His will and 
purpose in regard to His people and the world” (idem). Everything in 
Scripture, in the sense in which it was intended, is of faith, and it is 
Scripture in its entirety that is the rule of faith and life. 

It is rather striking that Lecerf, who was in such close proximity to the 
citadel of the most revolutionary movement in Protestant thought, the 
Barthian theology, should make practically no reference to it. If Lecerf, 
so well versed in the genius of Reformed theology, had provided us with 
an evaluation of the guiding principles of the crisis theology and had 
brought his critical judgment to bear upon this reconstruction the value 
of the volume before us would have been greatly enhanced. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Arthur Michael Ramsey: The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of 
Christ. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1949. 160. $2.50. 


“Can we rescue a word, and discover a universe? Can we study a language, 
and awake to the Truth? Can we bury ourselves in a lexicon, and arise in the 
presence of God?’’ These challenging questions of the late E. C. Hoskyns, 
appearing on the introductory page, serve effectively to establish the ap- 
proach and mood of this informative and arresting book. In part it is a 
lexical study, in part a biblico-theological essay, but it also aims to foster 
devotion and worship. The biblico-theological method, rightly applied, 
possesses the potentiality, and one might say implies the necessity, of view- 
ing the details of diction and grammar in the broad perspective of the mes- 
sage of the Bible, and hence of ending with exultation in God. This goal 
would seem to be demanded inevitably in a study devoted to the subject 
of the glory of God. In this instance there is the additional contributory 
factor that the author, who in his function as Van Mildert Professor of 
Divinity in the: University of Durham is a New Testament scholar and 
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teacher, is also Canon of Durham Cathedral and thus constantly con- 
cerned with the maintenance of worship. 

The book, as the title suggests, is divided into two main parts. Taking 
account of the fact that the word “glory’”’ is often on the lips of Christian 
people, but that they sometimes have a vague idea of its meaning, the 
writer undertakes a detailed examination of the use of the term in the New 
Testament and evaluates its theological significance. To this is appropri- 
ately joined, in Part II, an examination and evaluation of the narratives 
concerned with the transfiguration of Christ viewed as a signal manifest- 
ation of the glory of God. 

On the background of a survey of Old Testament data, Professor Ramsey 
turns to the Greek Biblical usage, and notes the revolutionary development 
represented by the LXX where the meaning of 56£a as opinio has all but 
disappeared, and the meaning gloria, formerly understood of human glory, 
has come to be applied to God as a translation of kabod and of other words 
for the divine majesty. In the New Testament this development is seen to 
continue, with the meaning “opinion’”’ nowhere in sight, and “glory” ap- 
pearing in the overwhelming majority of instances as a rich theological con- 
ception. Two conceptions of glory within the New Testament are distin- 
guished. The idea of light and radiance, ‘‘a celestial brightness and 
splendor’’, is thought to be in view in references to the future parousia 
and the heavenly state of Jesus and Christians. But the emphasis also 
falls sometimes upon the character and power of God, as in the phrase 
“the riches of his glory” (Eph. 1:18). But these two are not to be sharply 
distinguished, and especially in the New Testament the person of Jesus 
Christ becomes the dominant fact of every aspect of the glory. 


In so far as 66£a means the power and character of God, the key to that 
power and character is found in what God has done in the events of the 
Gospel. In so far as 66£a is the divine splendour, Jesus Christ is that 
splendour. And in so far as a state of light and radiance awaits the Chris- 
tian as his final destiny, that light and radiance draw their meaning from 
the presence and person of Christ. Hence new possibilities of language 
emerge: such is the place of Jesus Christ in relation to the divine glory 
that it is possible to speak of the glory of Christ, and by those words to 
mean no less than the glory of God Himself. 

It follows that the word 6d£a both reflects and expresses the pattern 
of the apostolic faith. This faith has as its groundwork the glory of God 
in creation, in nature and in the history of Israel; it has as its centre the 
glory of God in the birth, life, death and exaltation of Jesus, and as its 
goal the participation of mankind and of all creation in the eschatolog- 
ical glory of the Messiah. Creation, redemption, eschatology form a 
single pattern; and to separate them is to render each of them unintellig- 
ible and to distort the theology of the apostolic age (p. 28). 
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Having thus felicitously intimated the profound and comprehensive 
significance of the term glory, the author proceeds to examine the evidence 
in detail. Judging from the sayings of Jesus in the Synoptics, he considers 
eschatological use as the groundwork of the apostolic doctrine. But he does 
not follow Schweitzer in his ‘‘consistent’’ interpretation, for he recognizes 
solid evidence of the anticipation of the future glory in the ministry of 
Christ and the experience of the Church before the end. Not only is this 
explicit in the Epistles, but it is at least implicit in the synoptic sayings. 


It is true that the synoptic sayings of Jesus contain no explicit refer- 
ence to the divine glory — apart from the future. Yet those sayings 
interpret His mission in terms of a fulfilment of the Old Testament which 
is final and complete, and imply the coming into history of the Kingdom 
of God, the day of the Lorn, the age of the Messiah. The note of fulfil- 
ment appears in every stratum of the tradition of the sayings of Jesus 
which literary criticism can detect. ‘The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the Gospel.’ (Mark i,15). 
Because Jesus is casting out devils by the finger of God the Kingdom of 
God is here (Matt. xii, 28; Luke xi, 20)... 

It is not therefore fanciful to see in the messianic sayings of Jesus an 
implicit claim that the glory of Yahweh, as Isaiah and the Psalmists 
foreshadowed it, is present in His own mission (pp. 36 f.). 


Ramsey seeks to trace various stages of development of the concept of 
glory. Beginning with Mark he discovers a larger or smaller measure of in- 
terpretation in the others. The distinctiveness of Luke is thought to be par- 
ticularly marked, and this evangelist is regarded, substantially in the spirit 
of Creed’s St. Luke, as rewriting his Marcan source freely according to his 
theological insight and literary taste rather than as reflecting his access to 
other materials (p. 38; cf. p. 121). In spite of the radical tendency of this 
criticism, the author arrives at the rather conservative conclusion that 
Luke’s interpretation is ‘‘not far from the implicit meaning of the sayings 
and deeds of Christ as the earliest traditions present them’’ (p. 40). 


His position on John is also of special interest. His general evaluation is 
that ‘‘the Fourth Gospel contains material of high historical worth, but 
also a large element that is to be regarded as interpretation rather than 
history. Without distorting the essential character of the mission and 
message of Jesus the evangelist draws out their significance for the human 
race” (p. 57). But John is thought to represent a stage beyond Luke in 
interpreting the life of Christ as ‘“‘a manifestation of glory from first to last”’ 
(p. 40; cf. pp. 57 ff.). The miracles in John, for example, are presented as 
signs of the glory of the Son of God which call forth faith. This is con- 
trasted with the restraint and reserve found in the synoptic miracle stories. 
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But characteristically Ramsey ends up with the admission that the “‘con- 
trast is far less sharp than a first impression suggests’, observing that the 
miracles in the Synoptics are also viewed as messianic actions and so virtu- 
ally as manifestations of glory, and that elements of restraint are also 
found in John (pp. 63 f.). 


In this connection the author observes that the glory which the signs 
manifest is presented in John, not as the glory which belongs to Christ in 
himself, but as that which the Father gives him. And this becomes the 
occasion for the interpretation of the glory of the Father and of the Son as 
“the glory of self-giving love” (p. 65), a viewpoint often repeated in the 
book especially in connection with the evaluation of the doctrine of the 
atonement. It is most gratifying to observe that he recognizes that, accord- 
ing to the teaching of John, the atonement includes the element of expiation 
of sin (p. 76; cf. p. 79). Summing up he says: 


Primarily and obviously glory suggests that aspect of the Atonement 
which is described in the phrase Christus Victor. The glory shown forth 
on Calvary was a kingly power mightier than the human and cosmic evil 
which was ranged against it. The prince of this world was defeated and 
judged: the world was overcome. But the Christus Victor doctrinedoesnot 
stand alone: it includes, in the Fourth Gospel, the doctrine of a godward 
offering whereby sin is expiated. The Passion is a glorifying of the Father 
inasmuch as it is the laying down of the Son’s life as a sacrificial offering 
(cf. vi, 51; x, 18). The prayer for glory is also the prayer for Christ’s 
self-consecration as a victim on behalf of the disciples (xvii, 1, 19). 
Hence in the story of the Passion the imagery of the victorious king who 
reigns from the tree is blended with the imagery of the sacrificial victim 
who expiates sin and brings communion between God and man, slain as 
he is at the passover time (xix, 14) and slain as a peace-offering without 
the breaking of a bone (xix, 36). The victory and the expiation are in- 
separable, and the 66&a expresses this. The 6d£a is the utter self-giving 
of Christ to the Father which, released by His death and brought into 
touch with human lives by His Spirit, can become the new principle of 
self-giving within... (pp. 86 f.). 


To be grateful for the acknowledgment of the element of expiation of sin 
is not, however, to be completely satisfied with what the author has to say 
on the subject of the atonement. Before he has concluded he indicates that 
the sin which is expiated is not grasped profoundly. Appealing to Romans 
1:20 and 2:15 he declares that “‘man is not totally depraved” and seems to 
think of sin only in terms of “frustration or vanity’”’ (p. 151). And when 
the glory is described as that of self-giving love, and Christ’s sovereignty 
‘is grounded in the Lord’s humility’’ (p. 70), neither the glory of Christ nor 
the self-humiliation of his death come to their rights. 
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Similar perspectives and emphases appear in the study of the transfigura- 
tion narratives. He ably defends the historicity of the central event against 
the modern views which have explained its origin in terms of post-resurrec- 
tion developments, and observes that “it is noteworthy that in many 
commentators the theory is not argued so much as tacitly assumed as a 
critical position bequeathed from the era of Wredeand Wellhausen”’ (p. 106). 
As he also showed in his earlier book on The Resurrection of Christ (second 
edition, 1946) — in which there is a strong defense of the bodily resurrec- 
tion — Professor Ramsey is more specifically conscious than most biblical 
scholars of the decisive significance of historical presuppositions for one’s 
critical judgments. In the present connection he affirms that if ‘‘the view 
of His person which was held by the evangelists and the apostolic Church 
in general is true, then a frankly supernatural occurrence in the course of 
His earthly ministry will be credible’’ (p. 106). At several points he appears 
to take his stand on the definitely Christian view of faith in the Triune 
God (p. 75;' cf. pp. 83 f.) 

On the background of a minute examination of the records, he sums up 
the far-reaching significance of the transfiguration for the understanding of 
the gospel: 


Here we perceive that the living and the dead are one in Christ, that 
the old covenant and the new are inseparable, that the Cross and the 
glory are of one, that the age to come is already here, that our human 
nature has a destiny of glory, that in Christ the final word is uttered and 
in Him alone the Father is well pleased. Here the diverse elements in the 
theology of the New Testament meet. 

Forgetfulness of the truths for which the Transfiguration stands has 
often led to distortions. The severance of the New Testament from the 
Old, the cleavage between God the Redeemer and God the Creator are 
obvious illustrations. . . (p. 144). : 


Between the recognition of presuppositions and the drawing of con- 
clusions one finds many acute exegetical observations but also the applica- 
tion of critical procedures which frequently fail to carry conviction. Among 
the former, mention may be made especially of the treatment of the figures 
of Moses and Elijah: their significance in the Old Testament, he shows, 
cannot be circumscribed within the terms Law and Prophecy: 


Moses is more than the lawgiver; for he is also prophet prefiguring him 
to whom the people will hearken (Deut. xviii, 15), and he is one whose 
converse with God was mouth to mouth (Num. xii, 8) and face to face 
(Deut. xxxiv, 10). Elijah is more than the prophet: he is the final pre- 
cursor of the Messiah, with a unique mission of restoration. Thus by 
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appearing together Moses and Elijah sum up the entire drama of the old 
order from its beginning to its end: the one is the predecessor, the other 
is the precursor of the Messiah (p. 114). 


But we also encounter dogmatic judgments such as that Luke’s frequent 
references to the praying of Jesus “‘are of course editorial additions” (p. 122) 
and that it is certain that II Peter is ‘‘not by Saint Peter, but by a second- 
century writer who uses Saint Peter’s name for the purpose of combating 
false and un-apostolic teaching"’ (p. 124). 

Perhaps the quotations from this book and the other intimations of its 
contents are sufficient to show that it is a valuable study, with an impor- 
tance far beyond that which might be suggested by its brief compass. It 
displays solid but unobtrusive learning; it is marked by considerable exeget- 
ical and theological acumen; it is a model of lucid writing. The author has 
striven to work out his own conclusions with great care and seems basically 
sure of his position. 

Nevertheless, my impression is that there are profound tensions within 
his position —tensions between his presuppositions and his critical 
method, and tensions within the presuppositions themselves. At times he 
appears to be cordially committed to Christian theism, but his theism stops 
short of being the full Christian theism of the Bible, and one might say of 
Jesus Christ, as is observed most easily from his critical approach to the 
Scriptures. He appears in his attitude towards miracles and the super- 
natural to stand sharply over against naturalistic views of Christianity, 
but his view of miracle is definitely wanting. For he speaks of miracle as 
“‘an event wrought by God which does not fit into the hitherto observable 
laws of nature’’ (The Resurrection of Christ, p. 35). On this view events 
might be miraculous to one generation, but no longer so to another. Such a 
flexible conception of the character of Christianity can hardly be expected 
to result in the drawing of sharp lines between truth and error. And though 
the salutary affirmations of the writer may not be minimized, the question 
arises how, on his critical method, he can have any sure foundation for his 
judgments concerning the history of Christ. If the Gospels basically con- 
tain the developing reflection of early Christians, how can one be sure that 
Mark’s stupendous declarations concerning the Son of God are not already 
fashioned by the theological thinking of the early Church? 

To explain the reasons for the presence of such tensions is perhaps a work 
of supererogation and in any case not easy. But my impression is that 
historical factors are of considerable influence. To a large extent the 
author’s methods and views seem to be controlled by the perspectives of a 
quite modern sort, which have developed on the background of a repudia- 
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tion of supernatural, Biblical Christianity. But there are other powerful 
influences from within the English, and one might say the Anglican, Chris- 
tian tradition which are rooted in less shallow soil. The influence of West- 
cott of Cambridge and Durham is especially marked, not omitting a cer- 
tain speculative tendency but also including a devotion, fortified by massive 
learning, to the task of discovering the meaning of the Biblical text. One 
is grateful for this tradition, and for books like Ramsey’s as among the 
best current representatives of that tradition. But it remains distressing 
that, in work which excels most modern studies in respect to apprehension 
of the unity of the biblical perspective, a still greater measure of integration 
is not attained. 
N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


W. A. L. Elmslie: How Came Our Faith: A Study of the Religion of 
Israel and Its Significance for the Modern World. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1949. xii, 417. $3.25. 


“An author should not choose a misleading title” is the opening sen- 
tence, and it is followed by a defense of the author’s present choice. 
Nevertheless, what ensues is, as the subtitle betrays, another study in the 
religion of Israel — more particularly, the religion of Israel’s ‘supreme 
prophets” — the main title notwithstanding. 

If the phrase “Our Faith” is intended to suggest the historic Christian 
Faith, a very misleading title indeed has been chosen by Dr. Elmslie, one 
time minister of St. John’s Presbyterian Church in Kensington, London 
and then Professor of Hebrew and Cld Testament Literature and Theology, 
and later Principal, at Westminster College, Cambridge. For it may be 
that he considers Jesus Christ to be essentially more than a shining light 
who has walked ‘‘the path of duty” before us, but if he does he is strangely 
reluctant to confess that fact in unequivocal fashion, Again in defending 
the usual “critical” interpretation of the prophetic attitude toward the 
sacrificial system (i.e., that it was one of open hostility), he rejects the cer- 
tainly valid objection that the prophets opposed not the sacrificial system 
per se but the abuse of it with this retort: If Amos had heard said objection 
he would have replied, “that, if our eyes had seen what his eyes beheld, we 
would have had no doubt that to consign the whole bloody bestial business 
to the nethermost pit was the first step towards hope of discovering spirit- 
ually sensible ways and means of adoring Him who must be worshipped in 
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spirit and in truth’’ (p. 261). Does not this indicate how uncongenial to 
the author's religion the full Scriptural doctrine of the atonement must be? 
(cf. pp. 210, 262, 304). Bald expressions of anti-supernaturalism are also 
frequent. This is notably the case in the treatment of the inspiration of 
the prophets to which attention will be given below. Notice may be taken 
here of the author’s repugnance towards certain other miraculous elements 
in the Old Testament records. For example, discussing the Elijah nar- 
ratives, he says that “‘the ‘poetry’ of momentous events is impaired by the 
‘prose’ of extravagant miracles” (p. 234). He elucidates by proceeding to 
take the ‘‘super’’ out of the supernatural in the Mount Carmel contest 
(p. 238), in the theophany at Horeb (p. 242), and in the translation of 
Elijah to heaven (p. 243). Other examples are numerous (cf. pp. 194, 
203-207, 220). 

The particular brand of Elmslie’s heterodoxy is the old Liberalism. 
He sounds the familiar notes of the universal Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man (p. 350), and entertains the typical old optimistic 
confidence in the evolution of a world society along Utopian lines (p. 
360). Yes, still! 

Before settling down to cultivate the site of “The Faith of the Prophets” 
(Part III), the author roams far and wide, surveying modern Biblical 
study and making quick sketches of early religious ideas and of the forma- 
tion of the Hebrew nation (Parts I and II). 

It appears in the course of his survey of the modern study of the Old 
Testament that Elmslie votes a straight Wellhausen ticket. As for the 
Pentateuch he thinks the battle was won for the “critical’’ view as far 
back as Bishop Colenso, and although ‘angry, hysterical, fears were ex- 
pressed that the Higher Critics were ‘tearing the Bible to tatters’”’ (p. 
38), ‘‘after a considerable period the religious public (except in out-of-the- 
way places) realized that God was still in His heaven, and ceased to feel 
perturbed about the sources of the Pentateuch”’ (p. 198). 

To digress.— is there not something deeply pathetic in the unconscious 
self-betrayal of the Modernist who, the while he expatiates sublimely on 
the virtues of his all and all, the Golden Rule, and finds it within himself 
benignly to praise much in Humanism, cannot bridle his sarcastic malice 
toward orthodox Christianity? 

In the midst of an historical sketch of the successive phases of Old 
Testament interpretation, the reader comes upon one phase entitled ‘‘A 
Depression from Iceland” (p. 79) and discovers that this refers to the 
doctrine of the infallible Bible. ‘It proved disastrous that the validity of 
Christian belief was so long linked with the dogma of the infallibility of 
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the Bible... There were [#. e., during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies] Deans still doggedly defending the wooden walls of Noah’s Ark, 
whilst fulminating against those theologians who were talking sense’’ (pp. 
81f.). Consistently, an attack is made elsewhere on the Westminster 
Confession for considering Biblical Books, just because they were inspired 
writings, to be everywhere equally authoritative and, therefore, using 
words found anywhere in them as ‘‘Scripture proofs” of doctrines. This 
practice is labeled ‘‘a calamitous misconception” and “‘deadly error” (p. 
71). In a similar mood of righteous indignation the author exclaims, ‘‘It 
is not right at any time, least of all in the gravity of our times, that people, 
otherwise sensible, should be content to hold notions about the Old Testa- 
ment that are as obsolete as the Dodo” (p. 55). 

The prank of affixing hoar whiskers and a last century collar and cravat 
to a portrait (actually it is a caricature here — pp. 71, 81) of the orthodox 
doctrine of Scripture is too common to deserve ordinarily any detailed 
notice. However the prank provides an ironic background for the main 
non-theological criticism of the book under review. It is that the ‘“‘prank- 
ster” himself gives scant indication that he is anything but impervious to 
the significance of recent discoveries for the old type of reconstruction of 
the history and religious development of Israel which he is still reproducing. 
An example or two of his failure to take into account even the most 
prominent of new materials will suffice. 

In the survey of archaeological science, there is no mention made under 
the discoveries in the region of Babylonia and Assyria of either the Mari 
or Nuzu material. That the omission may not be due to the briefness of 
the survey would appear in that elsewhere (p. 30) Hammurabi, King of 
Babylon, is dated c. 1850 B. C. which the Mari evidence indicates is at 
least a whole century too early. Again, in an entire chapter given to the 
subject of ‘‘The Gods of Canaan” there is, except for one reference in a 
footnote to an already second-hand citation, no mention made of the Ras 
Shamra tablets which are our primary source material for this subject. 

Due especially to this failure to deal in any appreciable fashion with 
the growing wealth of new source materials for Old Testament studies, 
this volume has no significant contribution to make. It is for the most 
part a rehash, and the few places where the chef offers a concoction more 
or less at variance with the usual recipe (e. g., his dating of the Exodus, 
his etymology of the tetragrammaton) are among the less appetizing items 
on the menu. It is true that the book purports to be in large measure a 
popularization; but surely the time is past for that service to be performed 
again in behalf of the Development Hypothesis in the well-worn variety 
herein popularized. 
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Furthermore, in the avowed interest of tempering the wind for non- 
specialist readers, the author has presented dogmatic statements on much 
mooted questions without any hint that there is evidence and much 
scholarly opinion to the contrary. For instance, ‘‘Now Habiru is philolo- 
gically equivalent to Hebrews” (p. 100). Or, ‘‘When, about A. D. 150, 
the Jewish scholars resolved that there should be a standard text of the 
Sacred Books, obviously it was also urgent to decide precisely which were 
those Books” (p. 37n). A book intended to introduce students to any 
field, and especially one so filled with problems as the Old Testament, is 
under obligation at least to acquaint the student with the presence of 
probleras where such exist. 

The main burden of this book is the faith of the prophets. There were, 
Dr. Elmslie maintains, eight supreme prophets: Moses, Samuel, Elijah, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, ‘“‘and a Poet-Prophet of the sixth or fifth 
century B. C. whose name is unknown and whose utterances are recorded 
in the latter part of the Book of Isaiah” (p. 191). Each of these contributed 
‘tone cardinal principle of belief concerning Supernatural Reality and the 
consequent nature of human duty” (pp. 191f.). These principles are 
suggested in the following chapter headings: “‘God with us’’, Conscience 
and Reason, Mercy, Love, The Eternal in the Temporal, God and the 
Individual, God and the Nations. Cumulatively these principles are said 
to cohere and constitute a universal, timeless interpretation of the meaning 
of life and the spiritual-moral character of human personality. 

As indicated above, the old Development Hypothesis is the framework 
for this study. A few indications of the supposed development in the 
“ethical monotheism” of the great prophets will illustrate. The question 
is raised whether the belief of Moses was Monotheism or Monolatry, and 
the answer is given that it was implicit ethical monotheism, only, we are 
advised, ‘‘Moses was not wrestling with metaphysical problems” (p. 203). 
Later it is said of Amos, ‘‘His faith had reached the level of monotheism, 
as lucidly as any need require who do not insist that religious belief cannot 
effectively be expressed except in the terminology of metaphysics” (pp. 
259 f.). In connection with Jeremiah’s faith we read that in the years 
626-608 B. C. occurred “the transition from the ancient conception of 
Deities interested each in its nation to belief in ONE Gop, concerned for 
every man” (p. 319). Thus truly personal religion was first attained and 
beyond that it remained for the Hebrew Prophetic Faith only to develop 
into a fully universal religion. This it did in the ‘‘second Isaiah”’ (following 
Torrey’s arguments Elmslie rejects a third Isaiah) whose writings are 
preserved in Isa. 34, 35, 40-66. 

The literary style of this book is attractive throughout and especially 
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in this section on the prophets. Elmslie makes the prophets live. Unfortu- 
nately the prophets Elmslie makes live never lived. The reason for that 
is that Elmslie employs the subjective and destructive type of literary 
criticism which feels compelled to exscind any indications that the prophets 
had ought but one-track minds. So, for example, by treating the closing 
verses (9:11-15) of Amos as a later addition, provided to mollify the 
preceding dread warnings of judgment, the author is able to present an 
Amos who “(theologically) put an end to Hope”’ (p. 280) and to contrast 
him with “the incomparably greater” (p. 275) Hosea whose genius “‘put 
an end to Despair” (p. 280). And speaking of fiction, let us not forget 
the ‘Second Isaiah” of whom the author grants: ‘Nothing can be learnt 
about the Poet-Prophet himself except by inference from his thoughts 
and the form in which he set them forth”’ (p. 344). 

The ominous character of our times is appreciated by the author and 
the avowed primary purpose of this book is to present the message of the 
Old Testament prophets as profoundly relevant to the social and personal 
issues of the hour (p. ix; cf. p. 87). Moreover, there is the recognition 
that the need of the hour is for an absolute standard of judgment (p. 367). 
It is, however, precisely this element of authority that is missing from the 
prophetic message as it is understood by the author. Discussing the 
inspiration of the prophets, he affirms that the ecstatic state or trance 
experienced by the prophets was supernormal and not an hallucination; 
but he finds equivalent experiences recorded in W. James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience (p. 194) and, therefore, rejects the truly supernatural 
character of the revelations given to the prophets. Again, ‘“Thus saith the 
Lord” is said to be the prophet’s equivalent of a modern man’s “It’s God’s 
truth I’m telling you!” spoken when he is “blazingly certain about what 
seems to him to be right and urgently important”’ (p. 192). Consistently, 
Elmslie does not hesitate to charge the prophets with error time and again 
(pp. 232, 287, 302, 312, 346, 360). When, therefore, from the supposed 
mixture of prophetic truth and error, Dr. Elmslie extracts what pleases 
his religious taste and presents it as ‘Our Faith”, it ought to be patent to 
all that he can preface it with no “Thus saith the Lord’, nor even a “Thus 
saith the prophets”, but only a ‘Verily, I say unto you”. On the lips of 
One that validation was eminently becoming. But Dr. Elmslie must excuse 
the men of this hour if, hearing it from his lips, they do not take him 
seriously. 

MEREDITH KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Edward J. Young: An Introduction to the Old Testament. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1949. 414. $5.00. 


This book is an expansion of forty articles recently appearing in the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal. In format the volume is very attractive. 
Both author and publisher have handled great detail and much material 
in commendable fashion. It would be remarkable indeed were there no 
errors found in the first edition of so laborious a work. The mistakes in 
typography, indentation, paragraphing and the like will readily be cor- 
rected in subsequent editions. The writer is to be felicitated on his placing 
documentation in the text instead of at the end of the book, since it makes 
for much more rapid and helpful checking and confirmation. Also to be 
noted are the complete indices im re names, subjects and Biblical loci. 

It is good to see a conservative work on the Old Testament that is such! 
How refreshing to hold an Introduction which is a safe guide, when, of so 
many, trustworthiness cannot be predicated. The Christian Church has 
long been due an Introduction which could be recommended to all who 
seek the truth touching problems that perplex the Biblical student. 

The issue of this book is most timely in view of the recent Westminster 
Edition of the Bible which does not hesitate to adopt at times positions 
contrary to conservatism and in tendency deleterious to reverence for, 
and reward in, studying the Word of God. There is also a timeousness in 
view of the present-day return toward Old Testament studies as evidenced 
in a number of recent books. 

In the preface of a book — always important — one finds both wares 
and “bewares”. Of the preface to this book it is particularly true. The 
writer tells what he proposes to do and why he must be brief about it. 
(Only those who know the wealth of material accumulating in this connec- 
tion will see how so large a book can be “‘abbreviated’”’.) It is with the 
literary characteristics of the books that the author professes to deal in 
the main. Whether the various books of the Old Testament are hetero- 
geneous fragments from conglomerate editors, redactors, amanuenses, 
copyists, or are bona fide expressions of unitary nature by men who wrote 
as they were borne along by the Spirit of God, — is the all important 
matter for the conservative writer of an Introduction to the Old Testament, 
and for all. 

It is what is called Special Introduction that this book features, its 
content being relevant to questions of unity, writership, dates, genuineness, 
character. Chronology, hermeneutics, exegesis, textual criticism — these 
enter into the body of this work only as they relate to structure or bear 
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upon the writer’s thesis that the Bible is the inspired Word of God. The 
contents and meaning of the Old Testament are paramount. 

This book gives large place to modern, not neglecting more remote, 
writers. The fairness of Professor Young impresses the reader; he would 
give even the Devil his due. The most radical critics are robbed of no 
worthy contribution to Biblical study. At the same time, the author 
plainly states his conviction that the ‘‘so-called modern school of criticism 
is based upon certain philosophical presuppositions which from the Chris- 
tian point of view are negative in character and reveal an utterly inadequate 
conception of God and revelation” (pp. 11f.). Nor does the latter day 
neo-orthodoxy find countenance. The supra-historical can never be a 
substitute for the plain straightforward history of Scripture. The Bible 
is for the author an objectively given, divine revelation. Also the study 
of the “history of tradition” known as “‘form-criticism’”’ is held to be a 
foe of true exegesis and proper Biblical study. 

Professor Young has been very considerate of the seeker after facts and 
sources both historically and from the critical and literary standpoints. 
At the end of the presentation regarding each Book of the Old Testament 
there is a fine (though admittedly limited) list of authors and works 
pertinent. Also the student will find himself particularly grateful for the 
asterisk marking each book of conservative character. 

In the introduction to this Introduction there is a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the history of Old Testament criticism, beginning with the early 
Church fathers and continuing through the Reformation and post-Ref- 
ormation, and on into the dark ages of Old Testament criticism, when an 
anti-supernaturalistic attitude developed, leading logically into the liber- 
alism of the 18th and particularly the 19th centuries, all of which came to 
focus in the Graf-Wellhausen school and its imitators, climaxed in our day 
by that longest and most detailed and most destructive of Old Testament 
Introductions, viz., that of R. H. Pfeiffer (1941). 

Following his resumé the author presents the various attitudes towards 
the Old Testament, which are boiled down to four, the last being that 
which is maintained in the book, namely, that ‘‘the Old Testament is the 
very Word of the God of Truth’’. On this we are told plainly and force- 
fully why it is such, reference being made to the Westminster Confession. 
The climactic argument in such connection is the attitude of the Saviour 
toward the Old Testament. The reader is then carried through a discussion 
of canonization as relative to each of the divisions which Jewish tradition 
preserves. Here then begins the main body of this book, covering data 
pertinent to the Bible as comprehended in the Law, Prophets and Writings. 
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At the outset the reader notes the practice of leaving foreign words and 
quotations in ordinary print, whereas italics and quotation marks would 
be helpful. Also one could wish that a well-taken point in opposition to 
the Mosaic writership had been contemplated, viz., that references to 
Moses are constantly in the third person. It is satisfying to note that 
Professor Young adopts a sane view of the Mosaic writership, holding 
that a belief in such does not forbid certain revising and editing by men 
equally inspired as was Moses. 

For Genesis 1 and 2 no introduction could be better. The writer strikes 
the mark. He gives multum in parvo. The insights are illuminating. 
Examples are the two accounts of creation in Genesis and the three-fold 
promise to Abraham. The avid reader could crave equally helpful sugges- 
tions touching the sin of Noah, and the matter of the universality of the 
flood, and why Canaan instead of Ham was cursed, and the implications 
of the curse; but an Introduction is of course not a Commentary. Gratitude 
should be expressed for the reader being spared the weary reiteration 
regarding JE DP and the parts pertinent or alleged to be pertinent to 
them, together with the multiple redactors and editors, compilations and 
rivalries, duplications and contradictions. 

Following the introduction regarding books of the Pentateuch, the 
author presents a chapter unique in “Introductions” and in all literature, 
regarding the subject of the history of, and participants in, the literary 
criticism of the Pentateuch. The presentation is made on the basis of 
persons as well as subjects and also by periods. The reviewer knows no 
critique comparable to this chapter as regards the wealth of information, 
detail and clarity in these premises. The content of this section is the 
more gratifying in view of the insidious and widespread infiltration of 
the heretical notions of the Higher Criticism into pulpit and pew through 
preaching and Sunday School teaching. In this section we are told where 
the Higher Criticism begins, by what agents it was carried on and expanded, 
to what it leads, together with the fine points of the various theories, the 
shattering of critical swords against swords, in and through all of which 
the author gives answer to the various destructive and anti-Christian 
views. We are carried into post-Wellhausen times, being given a view of 
Form-criticism and later studies leading up to the more recent develop- 
ments such as the anti-Wellhausen implications of men like Volz, Rudolph, 
Eissfeldt, Welch and von Rad. In his conclusion to this matter Professor 
Young gives his summarizing arguments as to why the radical Higher 
Criticism has failed, and why the traditional view is the only sane and 
satisfying attitude regarding the Old Testament. 
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If critic were author there would be included data from the great 
champion of the faith, W. H. Green, and from the devastating book by 
Emil Reich, The Failure of the ‘‘Higher Criticism” of the Bible. 

For illustrations regarding the sound and sanguine nature of these 
pages, one can cite: the defense of the integrity of Isaiah, the writership 
of Jeremiah, the explanation of Ezekiel’s detailed temple description and 
its worship. If the explanation of Hosea is not what could be desired, 
there is abundant compensation in the treatment of Jonah’s prayer. We 
are left with a thirst for more regarding the Messianic prophecies of 
Zechariah. The rather weak treatment of the titles of the Psalms could 
have been strengthened by recourse to Thirtle’s The Titles of the Psalms; 
but the data touching the writership of the Psalms are excellent. So also 
is the explanation of the problem and solution in Job. And one is in 
hearty agreement regarding most of the sections on Ecclesiastes, though, 
not without some humor, one may accuse the author of being “hoist by 
his own petard’’, when he naively accepts the theory that ‘“‘a later author 
placed his words in Solomon’s mouth” (p. 341) but (as do we) roundly 
condemns what appears to be in principle a similar crime touching Daniel 
(see pages 339 ff. and 353 f.). The reader is carried forward with a good 
taste in his mouth through such problems as the history in Esther, the 
history and authenticity and integrity of Daniel, the antecedence of Ezra 
to Nehemiah, the defense of Chronicles, however much he might desire 
more clarifying data on the kings in Ezra’s time. And in the relatively 
minor matters those with opposing views may in good conscience main- 
tain a pax dissidentium. 

None will fail to agree that Professor Young has written clearly, cogently, 
and with candid but kindly consideration touching all matters, even those 
in which he and those of the same conservativeness, differ sharply from 
the liberals, whether in theological conviction or in Biblical interpretation. 
For fairness and sanity of criticism and of conclusions this Introduction 
to the Old Testament commends itself over all others. The student who wants 
a conservative Introduction will need no longer to have recourse only to 
Raven. In its field, there is no more satisfying and helpful book for the 
devout student of Holy Writ. it should be in every minister’s library: a 
workman is known by his tools. 


RoBERT F. GRIBBLE 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas 
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J. Gresham Machen: God Transcendent and other Selected Sermons. 


Grand Rapids; Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. 189. 
$2.50. 


There are not many books that come to the hand of a reviewer that 
can be recommended to everyone. Most will have more appeal to the 
scholar, to the well-informed Christian layman, or to the man of the 
world. God Transcendent is an exception to this. Dr. Machen’s simple, 
yet profound, style and the freshness of the content and approach, make 
this a book of sermons almost everyone will enjoy. In that enjoyment a 
child of God will find deep spiritual help, accompanied with rich intellec- 


tual reward. At many points in the sermons, even the most reserved 
Christian reader will feel like saying, ‘‘Amen’”’. 


The reviewer had the great privilege of hearing a large number of the 
twenty sermons reproduced in this volume. They were preached chiefly 
in 1923-24, and in 1936, and some of the earlier ones were repeated on 
more than one occasion. The last five were his final radio addresses. 
Machen undoubtedly developed as a preacher in the caldron of the con- 
troversy of which he was for so long the center. In general, the earlier 
sermons delivered in the First Presbyterian Church of Princeton, New 
Jersey when he was stated supply in 1923-1924, with all their excellence, 
are not as fine as those of later years. Yet, even at this early date one 
sees delineated the Biblical principles of doctrine and life which took him 
through the ensuing conflict, which, at that time was only beginning to 
rage. Machen was a polemic, yet he hated controversy. When he was 
reviled, he reviled not again. Yet he knew full well the proper place of 
controversy and was willing to enter into it when the honor of his Lord 
demanded it. In ‘The Issue in the Church” (V) he says, “In leaving the 
way open for a revival of the Christian religion we ought not to set up 
any false antithesis; we ought not to say, as many are saying, that instead 
of controversy we favor prayer. Asa matter of fact, what is needed is not 
prayer alone and not controversy alone, but prayer and controversy both — 
a controversy in which a Christian is impelled to engage when he rises 
from his knees.... We certainly ought to carry on the controversy in 
love — love, even for those who are our opponents with regard to this 
great concern of the soul. We certainly cannot, it is true, without hypoc- 
risy and unfaithfulness, pray with those who are adherents of a different 
religion from ours, whether they be in the visible church or outside of it; 


power does not come when we bow in the house of Rimmon. But though 
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we cannot pray with our opponents, we certainly ought to pray for them 
with all our hearts’ (pp. 47 f.). 

Through all his sermons Machen knew the exegetical and homiletical 
value of contrasting the truth with error. He never fell into the grave 
mistake of thinking it is possible to state the truth positively without 
contrasting it with its opposite. Machen always did this and in one of the 
early sermons, ‘‘The Letter and the Spirit’ (VI), he best displays his 
superb ability to contrast what the text teaches with what it does not 
teach. ‘ ‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life’ — these words are 
constantly being used to justify all kinds of crassly un-Pauline notions. 
They are being interpreted, in particular, as indicating that Paul took 
the law of God with a grain of salt, or as though he meant that the Old 
Testament were not true throughout, but that one should get just the 
general religious teaching of it and be content with that. Such an inter- 
pretation involves a complete abandonment of historical method” (p. 51). 
He then goes on to delineate clearly what the text really does mean, using 
the context and the grammatico-historical method of Biblical exegesis. 

As the audience filed out of Miller Chapel in Princeton on March 10, 
1929, and as the congregation left the hall in Philadelphia on November 12, 
1936, many remarks were heard to the effect that the sermon was the best 
sermon one had ever heard. The former sermon, ‘‘The Good Fight of 
Faith” (XIV), was the last sermon he delivered before quitting the faculty 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, about three months later. The latter 
sermon was delivered before the Second General Assembly of the Church 
which he was so influential in founding. One cannot forget the profound 
effect of these sermons on those who heard them. Machen was over- 
whelmingly the most popular professor, among the students, in Princeton. 
The chapel was filled. Not a few seemed to resolve at that moment that 
they would be faithful to those Biblical verities for which Machen was 
prepared to sacrifice worldly preferment and, if need be, his very life. It 
could not but have been a profound disappointment to him that so few 
seemed to keep that resolve in later years. The latter sermon, ‘Con- 
straining Love” (XV), was preached at the dawning of a new conflict 
which marked the last seven weeks of his life. Yet here we see the Biblical 
exegete at his best. His text was, ‘‘For the love of Christ constraineth us; 
because we thus judge that if one died for all, then were all dead: and that 
he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them, and rose again”’ (II Cor. 5:14 f.). 
He preached Christ and his peculiar love for individual sinners who had 
died with Him on Calvary. Many listened to this sermon with tears — 
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tears impelled by a profound sense of a sinful unworthiness of so great 
love. None imagined that Machen himself would know that love so soon 
in a measure beyond the most fanciful dreams of his life! 

The temptation of the reviewer is to comment on the excellencies, or 
even the minor faults, of all the sermons. They vary somewhat in excel- 
lence and in permanent value. Yet the vast majority of them are more 
than worth reading once and again. They are useful for private devotional 
reading, for an understanding of the ecclesiastical times in which Machen 
lived, for Sabbath afternoon family reading, and for pulpit reading in the 
absence of a minister. Any one of a dozen of them alone will be recog- 
nized as well worth the modest price of the volume. 

A word must be said about the valuable introduction. Many introduc- 
tions can be skipped with impunity, but this one so well and so succinctly 
introduces the sermons in their historic context that it is essential that it 
be read first, and that it be used for reference as one’s reading progresses. 
Written by the editor of the volume, Ned B. Stonehouse, Dr. Machen’s 
successor in the New Testament chair at Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, it forms an integral part of the volume. 


ROBERT S. MARSDEN 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 


Otto J. Baab: The Theology of the Old Testament. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1949. 287. $3.50. 


It has been said that the Bible can be made to prove anything. Certainly 
that has been true of some aspects of Old Testament study, where opposite 
schools of criticism appeal to Biblical statements in support of their posi- 
tion. The result has been that the Old Testament, as a source of religious 
truth, has fallen into disrepute in many quarters. 

In his The Theology of the Old Testament, Dr. Baab acknowledges the 
adverse effect which negative criticism has had upon the use of the Bible 
as the authoritative basis for faith and piety. He seeks to stem the tide of 
scepticism by showing that amid the distinct and apparently contradictory 
viewpoints in the Old Testament there are to be found certain major con- 
cepts which are common to the earliest as well as the latest of the writings. 
To the extent that he has succeeded in his task he has done service for those 
who have maintained all along that the theology of the Old Testament, 
like the God of the Old Testament, is one. 
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The method which is used by the author in extracting these concepts is 
the so-called scientific, historical method. We are told, in fact, that anyone 
who uses this method, whether conservative or liberal, Protestant, Catholic 
or Jew, could formulate a historical theology of the Old Testament which 
would be essentially the same as that produced by others using the same 
methods. ‘Fundamental differences would be the measure of failure to 
make a full use of critical methodology and resources” (p. 17). The author 
has not, as far as either the contents of the book or the bibliography at- 
tached gives any evidence, faced the question of methodology squarely. 
Probably he is perfectly correct in stating that anyone who uses his method 
will produce results which are essentially the same. But is this so-called 
scientific method the right one for a study of the revelation of the God of 
Israel? 

An assumption which is fundamental to the position of the book is that 
human experience is the standard by which to judge the truth of any 
matter. The Bible is the record of the religious ideas of Israel. May we 
accept its theology as true and authoritative for ourselves? We can, if the 
tests of reason, experience and faith prove it to be normative (p. 260). 
But what if the understanding of man be darkened through the ignorance 
that is in him because of sin? Are his reason, experience and even faith to 
be the means of declaring the revelation which purports to come from God 
trustworthy? Shall the student of Old Testament theology ignore the view 
of Psalm 14:2, that among the children of men God could find none who 
understood and sought after him? 

One is not surprised to discover, then, that the God of the Old Testament 
is presented here in somewhat different light from that of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Noticeably absent from the list of the divine attributes are God’s 
immutability and his sovereignty. The abundance of material in the Old 
Testament on both of these subjects makes the omission all the more omi- 
nous. God’s grace proves to be resistible (p. 88), and, contrary to Daniel 
4:35, it would seem that man is able to frustrate God’s will. In deciding to 
endow man with moral freedom, God had to take a sporting chance. Man 
was his ‘“‘noble experiment” (p. 230). 

There is an interesting, and, on the whole, a helpful treatment of the Old 
Testament idea of God’s holiness, which “always suggests transcendence, 
divine power, the awful otherness of God’’. Men were called upon to obey 
God’s will, not because they had arrived at the conviction that it was a 
righteous will, but because it was his will, the will of the holy God of Israel 
(pp. 37 f.). It is questionable, however, that such holiness is ‘‘the funda- 
mentally redemptive power of God’’. God’s holiness produced in Isaiah a 
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sense of penitence and humility, which is necessary to the soul that is re- 
deemed, but penitence is not to be confused with redemption. 

Man is presented to us as a member of his group and a creature of God. 
Both of these concepts are important, of course, in the Old Testament doc- 
trine of man. Rather different is the discussion of man as a thinking being, 
in which an effort is made to distinguish precisely between the ruach, spirit, 
the nephesh, soul, and the /evav, heart, of man. The conclusion is reached 
that by spirit is meant, generally, the active life principle, by soul is meant 
the seat of emotional drives, and by heart, the mind. 

Man is said to be an ethical being, that is, a being “‘capable of making 
moral choices in the light of alternatives” (p. 68). As a corollary, man is 
also free. The Israelites knew as an empirical fact that they could defy or 
ignore God and this fact of human experience rendered unnecessary any 
argument concerning human freedom and divine determinism (p. 76). Thus 
man is not a sinner by nature. Indeed, it is implied (p. 268) that the idea 
of total depravity or even of original sin is equally as distasteful to the Old 
Testament as it is to modern liberal theology. Such a position is surely ill- 
considered. The doctrine of human depravity draws heavily upon Old Tes- 
tament statements, such as Genesis 6:5, Psalm 51:5 and Jeremiah 17:9 
for its support. The sweeping condemnation of the race by Paul in Romans 
3 is drawn entirely from Old Testament sources. Either the apostle and 
the church tollowing him have put undue emphasis upon such declarations, 
or Dr. Baab has not put enough. Our Lord Jesus once said that whosoever 
commits sin is the bondservant of sin. 

Sin, then, while it is universal — the evidence is too great to deny it — 
is not inherent in human nature as it now is. Sin is defined, strangely 
enough, as the fruit of man’s efforts to be autonomous. Even idolatry is 
but a projection into material form of man’s self-worship. The pride of man 
causes him to trust in man rather than in God (p. 110). An inquiry as to 
the locus of sin traces its source, as may be supposed from what has been 
said about the nature of man and sin, to the human will. In denying that 
the physical is inherently sinful or that matter is corrupt, the author goes 
too far in attributing that doctrine to Paul. It is surely a very superficial 
understanding of the apostle’s use of the word ‘‘flesh” which leads him to 
translate Paul’s words in Romans 8:3 as “our sinful physical form’”’. 

The occasion for sin, as suggested by Dr. Baab, is similar in some respects 
to the Roman Catholic teaching on that score. The occasion for sin is the 
dilemma of man’s godlikeness and his creatureliness. Man is a being torn 
between two worlds, those of his physical, earthly nature and his free, spir- 
itual aspirations. ‘His proneness to yield to the lusts of the flesh results 
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from his eagerness to escape the problem created by the conflict between 
his spiritual freedom and the limitations of his physical nature’”’ (p. 248). 
It would appear that he who has denied that depravity is found in the Old 
Testament has found instead that man is in the toils of a fierce struggle 
which is inherent in the very nature of things. Man was therefore bound 
to sin from his first appearance upon the earth! 

Dr. Baab finds that the goals of salvation under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation were rather overly materialistic, and had little if any reference to 
an eternal state. Salvation as an ethical, spiritual process is largely a matter 
of awakening a sense of sin and stimulating a desire for new obedience to 
God. This is God’s activity, of course. In the reviewer’s opinion, a much 
better understanding of the Old Testament doctrine of salvation could 
have been secured if the sacrificial system had not been ignored entirely. 

Under the discussion of Salvation, we are introduced to the idea of the 
Covenant. It is said that “‘no other aspect of Israel’s faith is so conspicuous 
as this, and no more fruitful inquiry can be made than to search the Scrip- 
tures for light on the covenant idea. Within the scope of this idea may be 
found all that ts relevant to the basic religious beliefs of Israel” (p. 136, italics 
ours). With this we may heartily agree, but we must hasten to add that it 
would seem to follow from such an admission that the Covenant should 
have been given more space than the two brief pages which are devoted to 
it. If the importance of a concept governs the structure of theology, it 
would have been better to subsume both the chapter on Salvation and that 
on the Kingdom of God under the Covenant. 

It is perhaps unjust to say that, according to the author, Israel’s idea 
of the Kingdom of God derives from two main sources, namely, the ancient 
Semitic mythology and the projection of the earthly king and kingdom 
into the sphere of the divine. Yet this is the impression which one may 
gain. It was not difficult, we are told, to apply to God himself the traits 
and functions of a glorified monarch (p. 162). The ancient myth of a 
struggle between Marduk and Tiamat, with its parallels in other near 
eastern legends, became the basis for the idea of God’s rule over the earth 
and every alien power. The Hebrew form of the myth is monistic and 
purified, of course, but is none the less traceable to the more crude, poly- 
theistic roots of Babylonian mythology. 

When various accounts in the Old Testament are said to be mythical, 
it does not mean that they are merely fables or legends. They are dramatic 
accounts used to clarify some momentous truth. But this definition only 
begs the question. Are the stories true or false, fact or fiction? If they are 
false and fictional, no matter what truth they illustrate, they are no better 
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than the fables of Aesop, which did, after all, drive home some moral 
platitudes. 

God’s rule was to be established by various means, including two per- 
sonal agents. One of these is the Messiah, a person who appears to be en- 
tirely human rather than supernatural. The passage in Isaiah 9:6 is referred 
to the Messiah, but is emasculated by the rendering, ‘‘wonderful counsellor, 
Godlike hero” (p. 195). The other personal agent is the Servant of Jehovah, 
of Isaiah 40-66, who turns out to be a personalization of the suffering nation 
of Israel, the chastened and spiritualized Jewish community. 

The author sees the idea of immortality as a late importation into Israel- 
itish thought. The usual attitude to death was rather stoical. The saints 
of Israel ‘‘did not defer the day of the blessed consummation when they 
would be with God to a post-mortem period following the struggles and 
sorrows of life: they.looked for this consummation in the only time they 
had — the present of their earthly existence” (p. 204). Again, it is. said 
that “they had eternity in their hearts, even though they had no immor- 
tality in their creed’’ (p. 221). One is bound to say that the doctrine of the 
hereafter is not as prominent in the earlier sections of the Old Testament 
as it is in the later: and that it is not anywhere as clearly defined as it is in 
the New Testament. Nevertheless, it is only by a tortured exegesis that 
some passages are emptied of a hope of eternal life. Among other things, 
the passage in Psalm 16, which the apostle Peter used to support the re- 
surrection of Christ as God’s Holy One, is made to mean that the psalmist 
hoped that God would postpone death. 

Throughout the volume the author deals with the text of the Old Testa- 
ment in a very debonair fashion. Since textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment does not yet have the wealth of materials for developed study which 
it does in the case of the New Testament, one is astounded at the ease with 
which Dr. Baab is able to declare that some scribe has added this or that 
to the original text (cf. pp. 110, 179, 253), or that David’s lament over 
Jonathan is perhaps the only poem in the Bible which is authentically 
Davidic. 

In closing, the question is asked if those theological concepts which have 
been discussed are valid for all time. They are to be tested, as has been 
already pointed out, by reason and experience. Another test may be used, 
and that is their conformity to the teachings of the New Testament. It is 
maintained that a detailed comparison would show that the same ideas of 
God, man, sin and salvation which are rooted in the Old Testament are 
developed in the New. If it is assumed that the religious beliefs of the New 
Testament are themselves valid for modern man’s faith and life, then those 
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of the Old Testament must be also. There seems to be a complete absence 
of any thought that God, governing all the processes of revelation, was in 
the Old Testament preparing his people for that salvation which was fully 
wrought out by Jesus Christ. Indeed, the theology of the Old Testament 
is valid quite apart from any reference to the gospel history and interpreta- 
tion: for it must be worked out independently of these. Perhaps the best 
comment is that of our Saviour, ‘Search the Scriptures, for in these ye 
think ye have eternal life: and these are they which testify of me” (John 
5:39). 
Davip W. KERR 
Kintyre, Ontario 


A. F. J. Klijn: A Survey of the Researches into the Western Text of the 
Gospels and Acts. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon N. V. XXVIII, 171. 


This Survey is an unusually valuable thesis written in English and sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the University of Utrecht in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Th.D. The author professes to limit 
himself to a survey of the researches into the Western text, but, since the 
witnesses to the Western text are exceedingly numerous and connected 
at many points with the Alexandrian (Neutral) and Byzantine (Syrian) 
texts, his thesis resolves itself into a very fine history of modern New 
Testament textual criticism, 7. ¢., since Westcott and Hort. It brings 
home rather vividly the loss of prestige which the text of the Vatican MS 
B has sustained during this period. Westcott and Hort believed that this 
MS contained an uncontaminated or “Neutral’’ text which was almost 
identical with the original text, but more recent studies of the Western 
text have rendered their opinion obsolete. The text of B “is now generally 
regarded as a text produced in Egypt and probably at Alexandria under 
editorial care” (Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible, p. 208). Therefore this 
survey will provide a wholesome shock to those who continue in the attitude 
which fifty years ago was almost universal among British and American 
scholars, both conservative and liberal, and of which Vincent complained 
(A History of Textual Criticism, p. 175), viz., that of regarding Westcott 
and Hort’s text as a second Textus Receptus. Nor is it possible any longer 
to go through the motions of textual criticism by following the rules laid 
down by Westcott and Hort, for these rules are closely bound up with their 
opinion of MS B and have grown obsolete along with that opinion. Con- 
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servative scholarship, therefore, must find a new approach to the whole 
problem of the New Testament text. 

Klijn writes, very evidently, as a disciple of his countryman, D. Plooij, 
the editor of the Liege Diatessaron, whom he regards as “‘one of the fore- 
most critics of the New Testament”. Therefore it is not surprising to find 
that Klijn is very full in his discussion of researches into the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, and it is these sections of his thesis that are most valuable. 
Therefore it is well to summarize his account of modern researches into 
the problem of the Diatessaron, beginning with his treatment of Plooij 
and his work. 

In 1923 Plooij discovered a medieval Dutch Harmony of the Gospels 
at Liege. Numerous Latinisms in its text, as well as an express statement 
in its preface, indicated that it was a translation of a Latin Harmony. 
Certain agreements of the Liege Harmony with the Old Latin version rather 
than with the Latin Vulgate convinced Plooij that the underlying Latin 
Harmony had an Old Latin text. Plooij also claimed to find Syriasms in 
the Liege Harmony. On the basis of these Syriasms he argued that the 
underlying Old Latin Harmony was a translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
in Syriac, the language in which, Plooij maintained, Tatian had originally 
composed this work. Plooij further argued that the simultaneous agree- 
ment of the Liege Harmony with the Syriac writers Ephrem and Aphraates 
and with the Old Latin MSS a b c r2 indicated that the underlying Latin 
Harmony was older than the Old Latin version and had been utilized by 
the authors of that version. 

Plooij’s theories met with divers adverse criticisms. Jiilicher seriously 
questioned “‘whether the Old Latin Gospels really are later than the Latin 
Harmony underlying the Liege Harmony. The agreements between the 
Diatessaron and the Old Latin Gospels are readily explained in that both 
are based on a Roman text”. The archaistic features of the Liege Diates- 
saron are the work not of Tatian but of two glossators, one a Latin writer 
and the other a scrupulous Dutch copyist. Burkitt, on the other hand, 
considered the Liege Harmony to be a translation of an ancient Latin 
Epitome for Latin Christians antedating the Old Latin version. He 
differed from Plooij in maintaining that this Epitome was not a translation 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron but, on the contrary, was used by Tatian when 
he wrote his Diatessaron in Syriac. Burkitt also believed that only the 
European branch of the Old Latin family was affected by this Latin 
Epitome. The African Latin was free from any such influence, in accord 
with Burkitt’s long-cherished theory that the agreement of the African 
Latin with the Old Syriac points to the primitive New Testament text 
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which underlies all extant texts. (Klijn does not emphasise this point, 
but see P. M. Barnard, ‘“‘Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text”, with 
Introduction by F. C. Burkitt, Texts and Studies, V., 1899.) 

In 1933 C. H. Kraeling published the Dura fragment of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron in Greek. To many critics this seemed to indicate that the 
Diatessaron had been originally written in Greek and not in Syriac as 
Plooij maintained. Plooij died shortly after this, yet he had time to 
write one article in which he contended that the Greek of this fragment 
was dependent on a Syriac original. And Plooij’s views continued to be 
championed by A. Baumstark and C. H. Peters, the pupil of Baumstark. 
They maintained that Tatian’s work was a Diapente rather than a Dia- 
tessaron, a harmony of four Gospels and one apocryphal Gospel, which 
was originally written in Syriac, and which influenced the texts of the 
Dura fragment, D, the Old Latin version, and the Liege and other medieval 
harmonies. 

Klijn’s interest in Plooij prompts him to a very full treatment of earlier 
studies of the Diatessaron of Tatian. The two names which must be 
specially emphasised in this connection are those of Hermann von Soden, 
and H. J. Vogels. Vogels began to publish his views in 1911. He believed 
that the Diatessaron was originally written in Greek by Tatian while he 
was at Rome. This was soon translated into Latin. Tatian himself made 
a Syriac translation of the Diatessaron after he had returned to Syria 
around 172 A. D. Thus the Diatessaron was extant in three forms, Latin, 
Syriac, and Greek, which influenced the Old Latin version, the Old Syriac 
version, and the Greek text of D respectively. Von Soden’s opinion that 
the Diatessaron of Tatian was the chief corrupting influence in the trans- 
mission of the early New Testament text is too well known to require 
special mention in a review of this sort. The chapter which Klijn devotes 
to von Soden, however, is full of interest to the student of textual criticism. 

Klijn discusses with considerable fulness the studies in the so-called 
“‘Caesarean’”’ text. His account of these studies is very similar to that of 
B. M. Metzger (Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 64 (1945), pp. 457-489) 
which he seems not to have read. However, Klijn’s approach to the 
Caesarean problem gives him certain emphases which are lacking in 
Metzger, and these are well worth noting. Klijn’s interest in the general 
problem of the Western text led him to pay a good deal of attention to 
the papyrus studies of H. A. Sanders which preceded the discovery of the 
Chester Beatty papyri. Klijn says, “‘H. A. Sanders was the first who, 
on the basis of a single papyrus, brought to the notice of the world of 
textual criticism that there really had existed a Western text in Egypt”. 
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This was done in 1926 when Sanders published “An Early Papyrus Frag- 
ment of the Gospel of Matthew in the Michigan Collection” in the Harvard 
Theological Review. In 1928 in the same periodical Sanders published 
“A Papyrus Fragment of Acts in the Michigan Collection”. Sanders 
believed that these papyri and the Chester Beatty papyri were all repre- 
sentatives of a primitive Western text. Whether this is true or not is 
debatable, but Klijn is right in pointing out that all these papyri agree in 
casting doubt upon Westcott and Hort’s theory that the text of B is an 
uncontaminated text. If the earliest texts all over the world, even in Egypt, 
were Western or Caesarean (and the papyri seem to prove this), it becomes 
more difficult to suppose that there was a sheltered locality in which the 
B text was preserved uncontaminated. 

Klijn’s account of the contact between the Caesarean wing and the 
Diatessaron wing of New Testament textual scholars is especially interest- 
ing. This contact took place in the field of the Armenian and Georgian 
versions and the Palestinian Syriac lectionary. In 1928 in the Harvard 
Theological Review R. P. Blake argued that the Old Georgian version was 
of the Caesarean type. This Old Georgian version was translated from an 
Old Armenian version which was also of the Caesarean type. The extant 
Armenian, however, has been conformed to the late Greek MSS, according 
to Blake. This last point was denied by E. C. Colwell in 1934 who main- 
tained that the extant Armenian as well as the Old Georgian “was one of 
the strongest witnesses to*the Caesarean text”, and his view was accepted 
by S. Lyonnet. Meanwhile scholars had found some connection between 
the Armenian and Georgian versions and the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
Such a connection was suggested tentatively by F. C. Conybeare in 1924, 
and this suggestion was taken up and elaborated upon by Baumstark who 
found traces of the Diatessaron in the Georgian version. P. Essabalian 
also connected the Armenian version with the Diatessaron, postulating 
that “first the Diatessaron was translated into Armenian and used for a 
rather long time and then the translators, profoundly influenced by it, 
undertook the translation of the Gospels basing it on the Greek’’. Lyonnet 
arrived at the same result after investigating an Armenian ritual. And 
M. Black discerned Tatianisms in the Palestinian Syriac which Lake, 
Blake, and New had claimed for the Caesarean text. 

Klijn agrees with Lyonnet and Essabalian in supposing that the Tatianic 
and Caesarean elements of the Armenian and Old Georgian versions and 
the Palestinian Syriac lectionary came from separate sources. However, 
there is another possible way of accounting for this combination. This 
way was pointed out 60 years ago by J. R. Harris in his little book, The 
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Diatessaron of Tatian, and in two other small books written three and ten 
years later. In these books he pointed out frequent assimilations from one 
Gospel to another in Family 13 (the Ferrar Group) and suggested that 
they might have come from the Diatessaron of Tatian. Little was made of 
this suggestion. As Klijn says: ‘Family 13 is now forgotten as far as the 
Diatessaron is concerned’’. Yet in Mark at least, these assimilations are 
found not only in Family 13 but also in all other Greek members of the 
Caesarean group, including the Chester Beatty papyrus and the citations 
of Origen (See E. F. Hills: Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 66, pp. 135— 
152). Thus it may be that the Tatianic and Caesarean elements present 
in the Armenian and Old Georgian versions and in the Palestinian lection- 
ary did not come there at separate times from separate sources. It may be 
that the Tatianic element was present in the Caesarean text from the 
very beginning and thus passed into the text of these oriental versions 
along with the Caesarean text. Such an hypothesis might fit in with one 
advanced by Klijn, viz., that Clement of Alexandria used the Diatessaron. 
This would explain the presence of Tatianic elements in those members of 
the Caesarean group which seem to have originated in Egypt. 

Klijn concludes his treatise with a chapter of his own on method. He 
attempts to classify the methods which have been employed in the study 
of the Western text. Since Bengel the familiar classification of the methods 
of textual criticism has been into those of internal and external evidence. 
The method of internal evidence involves the consideration both of the 
original author and also of the scribe. The method of external evidence 
involves the classification of the MSS into groups according to their amount 
of agreement with each other and an evaluation of the text common to 
each of these groups. Klijn classifies the methods which have been used 
in the study of the Western text under three heads, viz., criticism of special 
readings, criticism of the text, and the “critique rationelle”. Criticism of 
special readings includes tests for linguistic peculiarity, dogmatic tendency, 
and tendency to smoothness. Criticism of the text includes the grouping 
of MSS into texts and families. The “‘critique rationelle” is a term used 
by Lagrange for the evaluation of the texts of groups of MSS. Klijn 
believes that this method ‘“‘oversteps the bounds of what is permissible 
with a text”. Thus if Klijn’s classification of the methods employed in the 
study of the Western text is correct, we can see how little regard has been 
given to the original author. The attention has been riveted almost en- 
tirely on the scribe. This was so also in Westcott and Hort’s treatment of 
the New Testament text. Their assumptions as to the habits of scribes 
were always of more weight in choosing a reading than their views con- 
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cerning the original author. But is it true that textual critics know more 
about the habits of scribes than they know about the original author? 

Klijn also gives excellent summaries of earlier studies in the Western 
text, but since these are found in well known handbooks, there is no need 
to mention them here. We conclude with some comments on Klijn’s 
remarks concerning the future of textual criticism. He says, “Since Erasmus 
there has always been an idea that somewhere we have the original text 
at our disposal. In the first three ages it was the T. R., and since 1881 
it has been the Aleph B text. If there were critics not wholly accepting the 
Aleph B text, they always used it as a standard, since in any case it was 
the nearest text to the original. And if now there seems a tendency to 
‘overthrow the Aleph B text, many critics are falling into a similar trap, 
this time the Western text. The discovery of the original text will not be 
in a MS or ina text. We shall have to hammer out the text of the original 
New Testament reading by reading, discussing every possibility. But 
before we can start this work, we shall have to know the history of the text. 
We shall have to determine the quantity of mixture in each text by colla- 
tions and cross-collations, filtering one text through another. We shall have 
to look for fixed points, not only by investigating the text of the Fathers, 
but also by reading the colophons mentioning that a MS has been revised 
in ‘the great Library of Pamphilus at Caesaren’ or ‘copied after exemplars 
found on the Holy Mountain.’ This is the task of this generation and 
probably that of many others and once this work has been done there will 
be a way open for a generation to continue the work of Chase, Hoskier, 
Plooij and so many others, this time with much more certainty than they 
could rely on.” 

Whether we agree or not with Klijn’s estimate of the future of New 
Testament textual criticism, at least he reminds us that there are many 
aspects of this study which are unclear and which threaten to remain so 
for many generations or even forever. But these uncertainties ought not 
to distract us from the great certainties which underlie the New Testament 
text. We arrive at these certainties when we alter our method of procedure. 
Instead of concentrating our attention upon those respects in which the 
witnesses to the text differ from one another, let us first deal adequately 
with those respects in which they agree with one another. Thus from the 
agreements can be derived principles upon which we can deal with the 
differences. And if anyone objects that this is to confound textual criticism 
with higher criticism and theology, it is only necessary to point out that 
these fields of knowledge cannot be separated from one another. As one 
studies the text of the New Testament, one must form views as to its 
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authors and the theology which it contains, and these views color one’s 
opinions concerning its text. 

There is an essential agreement among the witnesses to the New Testa- 
ment text in matters of doctrine. Although these witnesses differ from one 
another in some way at almost every point, nevertheless no text con- 
structed by choosing one reading at every point at which the MSS dis- 
agree will differ doctrinally from any other text similarly constructed. 
And this essential doctrinal agreement is increased if the choice of readings 
is confined to readings of Greek MSS which give evidence of being readings 
of appreciable currency throughout the Christian Church. 

The doctrine, moreover, upon which all such texts thus agree is the 
divine truth which is self-evident because it is divine. It is ‘‘the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ” (II Cor. 4:4) which shines upon our minds 
with self-authenticating force. When it penetrates our minds, we recognize 
that the New Testament is God’s inerrantly inspired Word. When this 
conviction first comes to our minds, we experience some difficulty in 
clarifying it and integrating it with the data of textual criticism, but with 
thoughtful study such clarification and integration can be accomplished. 
The high view which the writers of the New Testament entertained of the 
inspiration of the Old Testament and of their own inspiration and the 
essential agreement of the witnesses to the New Testament text in matters 
of doctrine leads us as we study to ever clearer views of the divine inspira- 
tion and preservation of the New Testament. God inspired the original 
writers of the New Testament books so that they wrote without error 
the words which He intended that they should write. Moreover, God thus 
inspired the original writing of the New Testament that it might be His 
final revelation to mankind until the second coming of Christ. From this 
we deduce that God has preserved the text of the New Testament in its 
essential purity throughout all ages. And the result of such preservation 
must be at least this, viz., that Greek New Testament texts which had any 
appreciable circulation among the professing Christian Church were 
trustworthy representations of the original in regard to doctrine. There- 
fore any New Testament text composed of readings which give evidence of 
having attained appreciable circulation in the Church may be accepted as 
a trustworthy representative of the original text and the doctrine common 
to all texts which can be composed in this way is a trustworthy repre- 
sentative of the doctrine of the original New Testament and therefore is 
binding upon all men. And these deductions are confirmed by the essential 
agreement in matters of doctrine which can be observed in the extant 
witnesses to the New Testament text. 
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Thus the divine inspiration of the original New Testament and the divine 
preservation of its text throughout all ages are the two certain principles 
which underlie the textual criticism of the New Testament and which 
serve to guide us in our exploration of those things which are yet uncertain. 
But these great certainties are either denied or ignored by the great body 
of New Testament textual critics. By unbelievers they are denied. Such 
men are blinded by sin, as Paul tells us (II Cor. 4:4). Since they cannot 
see the divine truth of the doctrine common to the New Testament wit- 
nesses they deny the divine inspiration and preservation of the New Testa- 
ment text. There are many, however, who believe these great verities 
but ignore them in the practice of textual criticism. They are prompted 
to do this by the remnants of unbelief which cling to the best of Christians 
until their sanctification is complete. All Christians are troubled by an 
indisposition to trust in God alone. Therefore it is not surprising that many 
Christians, many Calvinists even, have been reluctant to rest their criticism 
of the New Testament text upon principles which come to them from the 
self-evident truth of the New Testament itself and which the regenerating 
work of the Holy Spirit has enabled them to see. They would rather keep 
these principles in the background and rely for certainty upon assumptions 
which are acceptable to unbelievers. And if they are consistent in fol- 
lowing this path, they must end in a cloud of doubt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the New Testament text. They may hope that they have the 
New Testament in its essential purity, but they can never be sure that 
this is so. 


Epwarp F. HILts 
Handsboro, Mississippi 


Hans Joachim Schoeps: Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums. 
Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1949. VII, 526. Paper, DM 27.; Cloth, DM 31. 


Fifteen years ago Walter Bauer published an exciting book entitled 
Rechigliubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum. Broadly stated, its 
thesis was that orthodoxy in the early Catholic church was not what con- 
formed to some given standard of truth but what proved to be most viable 
in the doctrinal struggles of the earliest days of the Christian church’s 
history. The volume now under review is not primarily a re-statement of 
this thesis but it is written from a similar point of view. The author, who 
is Professor of Religions- und Geistesgeschichte at the University of Erlan- 
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gen, has here presented the results of years of work as an exile in Sweden 
during the Hitler ascendancy. 

The sources for our knowledge of early Christianity among Jews, apart 
from the canonical books, are quite insufficient and unsatisfactory from 
the historian’s point of view. They are late or difficult to date or romanti- 
cized or severely biased. Often they combine more than one of these 
faults. This volume constitutes an able attempt to do as much as possible 
to present a satisfactory history of Jewish Christianity. That the attempt 
cannot reach its goal is no-fault of the author. It is probably nearer the 
goal than any other volume available. 

Schoeps deals with the period after about 70 A. D., and with the Jews 
who separated themselves from the Gentile Christians who did not ob- 
serve the Mosaic law. He first studies the sources — their character, 
usefulness and meaning — then concerns himself particularly with the 
eschatology and christology of the Jewish Christians —their attitude 
toward the law and their place in the history of religion. Finally he gives 
his conclusions, in a chapter nearly one hundred pages long, concerning 
the actual course of the history of the Jewish Christians and their doctrines. 

Once more we are reminded that there is no virtue in attempting to 
distinguish between Ebionites and Nazarenes. There is no evidence ade- 
quate to support a distinction. The distinction that can be made is be- 
tween two Jewish-Christian Gospels — one that may be called the Nazarene 
Gospel, in Aramaic, and one, the Ebionite gospel, which is probably a 
revision and translation into Greek of the former. 

Perhaps the cornerstone of Schoeps’s reconstruction of history is his 
conviction that in the Pseudo-Clementine Writings we have embedded 
fragments of a first-class source for Jewish Christianity, the Knptyyara 
Tlérpov, identified by Waitz forty-five years ago. The Kerygmata in turn 
depend upon an Ebionite Acts of the Apostles written in the first half of 
the second century as a counterweight to the canonical book of the Acts. 

The basic doctrine of Jewish Christianity in general, and of these sources, 
is the doctrine of salvation by good works, by obedience to the law. Ebion- 
ite Christianity, says Schoeps, represents an attempt to purify, reform 
and reinvigorate the Jewish law as the guide and beacon for mankind. 
That is the task which Jesus, the new Moses, was trying to accomplish. 
That is what the Ebionites were carrying on in his succession. It repre- 
sents an activity superior in productivity to the attitude not only of 
Marcion but of the second century church in general (p. 147). It is an 
activity that goes back to the years immediately following the death 
of Jesus, according to the Ebionite sources. The canonical book of Acts 
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is a tendencious document written, in opposition to the Ebionite position, 
to support the anti-Ebionite majority (p. 258). 

In sum, Schoeps presents the Ebionites as the first and second century 
reformers and spiritualizers of the Mosaic law. At the other extreme of 
Christianity stood Paul. His rejection of the law was utterly unsuited to 
converts from paganism who, above all things, needed a law to tell them 
the difference between right and wrong. The catholic church took the 
middle way between the Ebionites on the one hand and Paul's admirers, 
the Marcionites, on the other. 

According to the principles here set forth this was a historical misfor- 
tune. The church would have done better to accept the Ebionite way. 
Schoeps does not discuss the Reformation, but it would seem probable 
that even fourteen hundred years later its reassertion of Paulinism could 
hardly be greeted with unalloyed acclaim. 

It is refreshing to see German scholarship again in a position to publish 
its results, at least in some measure to do so. This volume represents both 
the hyperpunctiliousness of detail and the bold generalizations of the 
classic German method. Both can be excused when understood. When 
properly used, both are virtues. 

Some of the generalizations of the present work are too sweeping. In 
the first portion of his letter to the Romans, Paul is engaged in establishing 
the validity and importance of the law. Even though it is stated that “‘a 
righteousness of God hath been manifested” “apart from the law” (3:21), 
the usefulness of the law is demonstrated at length and the conclusion is 
“we establish the law” (3:31). When Schoeps says that the Pauline mes- 
sage included “the total abrogation of the Mosaic law, without distinction 
between ritual and ethical components” (p. 322), he overstates the case. 

The fact that the author of Acts is sympathetic to the Pauline view- 
point does not justify characterizations such as the one already mentioned 
that the canonical Acts is a Tendenzdokument (p. 258). 

From the Christian standpoint, Schoeps is too confident in the tone 
with which he accentuates the, at best, equal validity of the Ebionite and 
Pauline gospels (e. g., pp. 93, 116, 147, 213, 296 f., 322 f.). 

The volume is enriched by five highly valuable excursuses, the longest 
dealing with the reconstruction and content of the Ebionite Acts of the 
Apostles, by an appendix on Epiphanius and Pseudo-Clement, by an 
extensive bibliography and two indexes. The standard of accuracy in the 
printing is not quite up to the Mohr pre-war standard, but that was 
exceedingly high. 
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The work is the fruit of many years of assiduous labor. It is indispens- 
able to any student of Christianity in its first two centuries both for its 
detailed information and for the creative inspiration it imparts through 
its bold reconstructions. 

PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Faith and History: A Comparison of Christian and 
Modern Views of History. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. 
xi, 257. $3.50. 


In this volume Reinhold Niebuhr seeks to present a validly Christian 
philosophy of history which will avoid what he regards as the equally un- 
tenable positions of liberalism and of orthodoxy. The chief value of the 
book will be its trenchant exposure of the utter vanity and bankruptcy of 
that optimistic liberalism which flourished in the nineteenth century and is 
still widely held at the present time. Niebuhr completely blasts away the 
easy, confident optimism that identifies Christianity with human progress 
or ‘‘the process of nature”. He refers to the optimistic pride of modern 
faith in man as “the illusion of budding omnipotence”’ (p. 88). 

Niebuhr ably exposes the fallacy of a liberalism which is essentially only 
modern thought clothed in Christian terminology and symbolism: ‘These 
modern forms of Christian apologetics disavowed every depth of meaning 
and every unique insight of the Christian faith which did not conform to 
the modern idea of redemption through history. They were content to 
teach the modern, rather than the Christian, faith if only they would be 
allowed to tell the story through the pictures and symbols, the concepts and 
images drawn from the Scripture, and tortured to yield the same plan of 
salvation in which the modern man already believed”’ (p. 32). 

After examining the classical and modern views of history, Niebuhr 
rejects both as inadequate. The classical is inadequate because it equates 
history with an endlessly repeated process of nature, and therefore renders 
history meaningless. The modern view of history is held to be superior to 
the classical in that it ‘finds positive meaning, and is able to do justice to 
the emergence of novelty, in history as well as in natural time’’ (p. 58) ; but 
on the other hand, the modern view ‘“‘falls into an even more grievous error 
than classical thought; for it equates historical growth with redemption 
from evil and thereby makes historical development too simply meaning- 
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ful” (idem). Both classical and modern thought err in equating evil with 
finiteness; but ‘‘modern culture erroneously believes that the extension of 
rational freedom gradually overcomes historic evil’’ (p. 47). “‘The ascrip- 
tion of historical evil to the natural or the primitive gives modern culture 
_ its common ground with classical thought. But it has a radically different 
scheme of redemption from the inertia of nature. It believes that history 
redeems man from nature’”’ (p. 68). Niebuhr brands as “‘death in the realm 
of culture’ ‘‘a sophistication which. ..imagines that a cumulation of 
detailed answers to detailed questions solves the ultimate issues of life”’ 
(p. 54). 

Excellent as Niebuhr’s book is as an exposure of the fallacies and short- 
comings of the modern view of history, it is wholly unsatisfactory in its 
attempt to present a Christian view of history, owing to the author’s frank 
rejection of historic Christianity and his advocacy of Neo-orthodox views. 
Because Niebuhr holds a radically false view of the essence of Christianity, 
he cannot present a valid and truly Christian philosophy of history. 
Throughout the book it is evident that the author’s theology is not the 
Christianity of the Bible and the historic Church. Sin is defined predomi- 
nantly in human or social terms. The author’s doctrine of salvation is 
essentially salvation by the sinner’s repentance, rather than salvation by 
the vicarious work of Christ. 

Keenly as Niebuhr criticizes liberalism and exposes its fallacies, he is even 
more outspoken in his rejection of the orthodox faith of the historic Church. 
While he does battle with liberalism and the modern view of history, he dis- 
poses of orthodoxy more easily by calling it “literalism’’, speaking con- 
temptuously of ‘theological obscurantism” (p. 33), “cultural obscurant- 
ism” (p. 166), ‘‘a literalistic orthodoxy”’ (p. 34), and the like. He says, for 
example, ‘“‘The Christian truth is presented as a ‘dated’ bit of religious 
fantasy which is credible only to the credulous and which may be easily 
dismissed by modern man” (p. 34). 

Repeatedly Niebuhr confuses orthodoxy with literalism (e. g., pp. 33, 34). 
He sets forth a false antithesis between (a) the historically factual, and 
(b) that which can be apprehended only in repentance and faith (p. 34). 
It would almost appear that, in his view of things, if something is to be an 
object of religious faith, it must ipso facto be excluded from the realm of 
historical facts and events. In another place he seems to say that because 
an unrepentant person can believe in the Biblical miracles as ‘“‘historical 
fact”, therefore the miracles are not to be regarded as historical facts 
(p. 166). The inconsequence of this type of inference should be obvious; 


that the Biblical miracles were something more than commonplace histori- 
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cal facts does not prove that they were not events in the realm of time and 
space. 

Niebuhr reveals a typically Neo-orthodox yes-and-no attitude toward 
the resurrection of Christ: ‘The story of this triumph over death is thus 
shrouded in a mystery which places it in a different order of history than 
the story of the crucifixion” (p. 147). Concerning the virgin birth of Christ 
he says: ‘“‘This type of miracle is in opposition to true faith’ (p. 148). 

Niebuhr frankly criticizes modern rationalism, affirming that it renders 
history meaningless because it regards history as intelligible from within 
itself. Thus “it combines, as it were, the objections to the Gospel of both 
Jews and Greeks. With the Greeks modern culture does not require the 
Gospel to make life intelligible; and with the Jews it does not require the 
Gospel to make history meaningful’’ (p. 145). 

But for all his criticism of rationalism, Niebuhr remains essentially ration- 
alistic in his attitudes toward the Bible, Christian doctrine and modern 
science. On the other hand, Niebuhr is also essentially an irrationalist, as 
is evident from repeated emphases on the alleged antithesis between ‘‘the 
truth of faith” and the realm of historical fact, such as the following: ‘‘If 
the truth of faith merely becomes a ‘fact’ of history, attested by a miracle, 
or validated by ecclesiastical authority, it no longer touches the soul pro- 
foundly. If it is made into a truth of reason which is validated by its coher- 
ence with a total system of rational coherence, it also loses its redemptive 
power. The truth of the Christian Gospel is apprehended at the very limit 
of all systems of meaning. It is only from that position that it has the 
power to challenge the complacency of those who have completed life too 
simply, and the despair of those who can find no meaning in life’’ (p. 170). 

In a chapter entitled “Beyond Law and Relativity’, Niebuhr tackles 
the problem of the standard of ethics. He has very little — indeed almost 
nothing — to say about the orthodox view of the moral law revealed in the 
Bible as the standard of ethics. By ‘“‘law’’ he means various schemes de- 
duced by reason from ‘‘the law of nature”; over against this type of ‘‘law”’ 
are ranged those views which maintain that all moral standards are chang- 
ing and relative to circumstances. Because of his failure to deal with the 
historic Protestant view of the moral law , this chapter is largely irrelevant 
to the adherents of that view. Niebuhr rejects it as “‘legalism’’, saying that 
“‘the worst form of legalism has been that of Protestant literalism, which 
frequently insists upon applying certain Scriptural injunctions, as abso- 
lutely normative for the ethical life under all conditions, even though it is 
quite obvious that the injunctions are historically contingent’’ (p. 179). 

Over against systems based on ‘‘the law of nature’’ and systems of moral 
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relativism, Niebuhr sets up “the law of love” as ‘‘the final law for man 
because of his condition of finiteness and freedom” (p. 174). He speaks of 
“‘the law of love as we have it in the New Testament”’ (p. 175). In this, 
Niebuhr betrays his predominantly horizontal dimension of thought; he is 
concerned almost exclusively with love for one’s fellow men as over against 
love for self. Love for God is barely mentioned. Moreover the notion of 
“the law of love’ is a purely arbitrary construction; there is no such thing 
in the New Testament. What the New Testament does present is love as the 
fulfilment of the law — not the law, but the fulfilment of the law. Love is 
not something which replaces the law, or improves upon the law, or renders 
the law superfluous; it is the motive which brings about obedience to the 
requirements of the law. 

Niebuhr regards experience, not Scripture, as the source of moral stand- 
ards subordinate to ‘‘the law of love”: ‘‘There are many norms of conduct, 
validated by experience, between the conditions of man’s creatureliness and 
the law of love, which is the final norm of man’s freedom. But they must be 
held with some degree of tentativity and be finally subordinated to the law 
of love. Otherwise the norm of yesterday becomes the false standard of 
today; and lawlessness is generated among those who are most conscious of, 
or most affected by, the historical changes in the human situation’’ (pp. 
183 f.). Here, it would seem, Niebuhr surrenders to the relativist; he 
leaves us no unchanging moral standard but the so-called “‘law of love’’. 

It would appear that Niebuhr’s moral standard is purely subjective. 
Does the “‘law of love” permit or require euthanasia, for instance? If uni- 
versally valid, objectively revealed moral precepts are rejected as ‘“‘legal- 
ism” and “‘literalism’’, how can such questions be answered except tenta- 
tively in terms of the shifting sands of human opinion or experience? 

Niebuhr affirms that “it is not possible to speak simply of a ‘Christian 
philosophy of history’ ” (p. 136). Not possible, that is, on Niebuhr’s prem- 
ises, for it is certainly possible on the premises of orthodox Calvinism, or 
consistent Biblical Christianity, which regards history as the realization in 
time of the eternal counsel of God. In criticizing past attempts to speak 
simply of a Christian philosophy of history, Niebuhr examines and rejects 
several ‘False Absolutes in Christian Interpretations of History” (pp. 
196 ff.). The first false absolute is a defeatist attitude toward the social 
existence of mankind: ‘‘to exclude the possibility of redemption and a new 
life in man’s social existence and to confine redemption to individual life’ 
(p. 199). Luther’s attitude toward society is said to contain this error. The 
second false absolute is the error of those who ‘‘seek to guarantee the just- 
ice of the social institutions of the community by bringing them under the 
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sovereignty of some unambiguously righteous will” (pp. 200 f.). ‘In the 
case of Catholicism this righteous power is the church and in Calvinism it is 
‘the rule of the saints’ ” (p. 201). In discussing this false absolute alleged to 
be characteristic of Calvinism, Niebuhr by-passes such classic statements 
of Calvinist doctrine concerning civil society as chapter X XIII of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and seizes instead upon the highly individual 
views of Richard Baxter (p. 204), certainly a dubious representative of 
Calvinism, and upon “the religious oligarchy of the Massachusetts theo- 
cracy’. What Niebuhr presents as the Calvinist view of civil government 
is a mere travesty of the historic Reformed view of this subject. He charac- 
terizes it as an effort “to overcome the moral ambiguities of human history 
by bringing political power under religious control . . .’’, and says that such 
undertakings “‘must be honestly designated as dismal failures” (p. 205). 
The third false absolute to be rejected is sectarianism (pp. 205 ff.), which is 
divided into “sectarian perfectionism’’ such as that of the Quakers and 
Mennonites (‘‘the soft utopians’’), and the secular sectarianism of Marxism 
(“the hard utopians”). 

Having disposed of “the false absolutes’’, Niebuhr discusses ‘‘Fulfillments 
in History and the Fulfillment of History’ (Chap. XIII, pp. 214 ff.). Here 
we find the essence of Niebuhr’s philosophy of history stated: “History, in 
short, does not solve the enigma of history. There are facets of meaning in 
it which transcend the flux of time. These give glimpses of the eternal love 
which bears the whole project of history. . . Faith awaits a final judgement 
and a final resurrection. Thus mystery stands at the end, as well as at the 
beginning of the whole pilgrimage of man.’’ ‘‘The whole history of man is 
thus comparable to his individual life. He does not have the power and 
the wisdom to overcome the ambiguity of his existence’’ (p. 233). 

In the final chapter of the book, ‘‘The Church and the End of History”, 
Niebuhr discusses the subject of eschatology (pp. 235-243). At the begin- 
ning of the volume he had already rejected “theological literalism” which 
“corrupts the difficult eschatological symbols of the Christian faith” by 
regarding them “‘as descriptions of a particular end in time’’ (p. 33). In the 
closing chapter Niebuhr asserts that “the New Testament envisages a cul- 
mination of history which is not, literally speaking, within time-history. It 
looks forward to a final judgement and a general resurrection, which are at 
once both the fulfillment and the end of history’”’ (p. 235). As to what is 
meant by these terms, Niebuhr is very vague. He states that “‘it is imposs- 
ible to define the end of history as a particular event in history” and that 
“the end as Telos lies outside of history’’, yet he insists that “‘the Biblical 
symbols” must “‘be taken seriously”’ because ‘‘without them Biblical faith 
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degenerates either into Platonism or utopianism... By the symbol of the 
Resurrection the Christian faith hopes for an eternity which transfigures, 
but does not annul, the temporal process. The symbol of the Last Judge- 
ment, on the other hand, emphasizes the moral ambiguity of history to the 
end... These eschatological symbols transcend the rational; but they do 
justice to the temporal and the eternal dimensions of man’s historic exist- 
ence”’ (p. 237). 

In criticism of this view of ‘‘the end of history”, it may be said that this 
vaporous symbolism is something quite different from what the New Testa- 
ment means by the resurrection and the judgment. Niebuhr would doubt- 
less reject it as “‘literalism’’, but the New Testament points forward to an 
end of history which will take place on a particular calendar date, albeit a 
date unknown to men. Against Niebuhr, it must be asserted that according 
to the New Testament the end of history is an event in history just as truly 
as a man’s death is a particular event in his life. Of truly Biblical escha- 
tology, which must include the personal return of Christ in glory and the 
bodily resurrection of the dead, Niebuhr affirms nothing. 


JoHANNEs G. Vos 
Clay Center, Kansas 


John Calvin: Institutes of the Christian Religion, two volumes, translated 
from the Latin and collated with the author’s last edition in French by 
John Allen. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1949. Ixiii, 838, 812. $9.00. 


To the modern mind the Reformation was a modus vivendi on the part 
of an expanding world, which had broken the old forms of life and yet, 
lacking the courage of its convictions, unready really to cast off the old, 
sought a compromise which was bound in time to be outgrown. Recent 
developments in world history, however, have somewhat shaken our 
superiority complex and there is at present considerable sympathy with 
the thesis that the reaffirmation rather than a replacement of the Christian 
tradition is the real need of our times. There still prevails, however, wide 
confusion on what the Christian tradition is. Even the most serious 
attempts to restate this tradition for our times such as that associated with 
the names of Barth and Brunner on the Continent, leave much to be 
desired. Nothing should contribute more to an alleviation of this confusion 
than a fresh first hand acquaintance with Calvin’s classic statement of the 
Christian faith as found in the Institutes. 
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There are to be sure elements in Calvin’s thought which are no longer 
tenable. Subsequent theological development, increased exegetical preci- 
sion, and the advance of the physical sciences have evidenced deficiences 
in Calvin’s workmanship. But the very paucity of such elements is a 
monumental testimony to Calvin's unsurpassed insight into the total 
message of Scripture, his ability to relate that message to man’s deepest 
needs and to cast it into systematic self-consistent form. Calvin wrote 
one of the few books that have stood the test of time. 

Another evidence of Calvin’s master workmanship is the remarkable 
fashion in which he has worked into an organic whole a discussion of the 
most profound problems which confront the human mind with a practical 
fervency of spirit. The Institutes is not only a classic of scientific theology, 
but also of devotional piety. In its chapters on the Christian life and 
prayer, for example, we have “existential”’ thinking in the true sense of 
the word. 

No assessment of Calvin’s Institutes would be complete without notice 
of his concluding chapter on Civil Government. This is the one document 
that still brings Harvard’s law students over to the University’s Divinity 
School Library. 

It will be welcome news, therefore, to all readers of The Westminster 
Theological Journal that the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 
is presenting to the American public a handsome new edition of the 
Institutes in two volumes including not only B. B. Warfield’s account of 
their literary history but also a brief but exceptionally well done Introduc- 
tion by Professor John Murray of Westminster Theological Seminary. 


Paut K. JEWETT 
Gordon Divinity School, Boston 


J. H. Bavinck: Religieus Besef en Christelijk Geloof. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok. 1949. 198. fl. 4.90. 


The learned author of this book on the timely subject, Religious Con- 
sciousness and Christian Faith, is Professor of Missions at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam and at ‘one of the two Seminaries with identical 
names in the city of Kampen, The Netherlands. Richly illustrated with 
examples taken from the various non-Christian religions, the first chapter 
mentions five notions that are common to all of those religions. They are: 


the experience of totality; the norm-consciousness; the relatedness to a 
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higher power; the need for salvation; the tension between act and fate. 
It is then shown that many of these concepts are found not only in past 
ages but also in modern culture. When modern rationalism threatened to 
reduce man to a mere fragment of the one mechanical reality Kant saved 
man from being strangled by the universum in positing his moral norm. 
Existentialism also clings tenaciously to its freedom in the midst of the 
strangling process of irrational, capricious fate. The great defect of our 
time is that God has been declared dead. The old glow of the religious 
faith of former times is lost and man gropes in the dark as to the meaning 
of existence. The concept of a “‘natural religion’, of which the positive 
religions would be no more than branches, was given up under Schleier- 
macher’s influence. But there seems to be a religious apriori, as Otto 
correctly remarked. Those who try to approach the problem of religion 
from the viewpoint of psychology cannot be proved to be wrong, ‘‘for here 
we seem to have arrived at the mysterious limit (grens) of our scientific 
knowing and seeking’’. ‘“‘Here we can only speak from faith’’, just as 
much as Otto and Freud must. For “this Universe rests on all sides in 
mystery’? and once we have realized this we stop speaking “merely 
descriptively” and start speaking ‘‘only theologically” (pp. 109 f.). 

In the second chapter entitled: ‘‘What the Ages Thought of It’’, the 
Bible is treated first, especially Acts 17 and Romans 1, and consequently 
a review is given of what has been thought on the subject from the time of 
the Fathers up to our present day. The positive solution to the many 
problems which the writer sees at the end of this chapter is given by him 
in chapter III. The point of contact is only found “‘in the objective work 
of God, in the self-manifestation of God”. But we must remember that 
this general revelation “‘realizes itself in the symbiosis of man and world” 
(p. 164). It must therefore be understood existentially, as an encounter 
of God with man, in his distress and his pride, his ‘“‘nameless greatness” 
and ‘‘desperate misery” (p. 166). Raising the question as to the existence 
of an “‘organ that corresponds with the general revelation’, Dr. Bavinck 
sees the fact ‘‘that man can appropriate life only in the form of conversa- 
tion’ (gesprekvorm) (pp. 169f.). Christ gives a different meaning to all 
the religious feeling of man. The totality of the kingdom “breaks through 
the hard, refractory reality of the world” (p. 182). The universal law of 
the cosmic order is God himself and ‘‘Jesus Christ, in whom the whole 
law is fulfilled’. ‘In the gospel of Jesus Christ that Higher Power comes 
toward us” (p. 184). Salvation and the relation between fate and act all 
become ‘‘different’’. Man’s fate is ‘in its deepest essence the unfolding 
of God’s counsel’’ (p. 186). ‘‘The gospel of Jesus Christ breaks through 
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the human religious consciousness” (p. 188), but in a certain sense the 
Christian faith stands “‘on the side of the religious consciousness’’ because 
it also is the answer to the divine speaking and acting. Christian faith 
becomes faith the more it moves away from the religious consciousness and 
yields to the gospel (p. 190). 

The compass of this review allows for only a few brief remarks. First, 
Dr. Bavinck goes with his opponents not one or two miles but all the 
way. In fact, upon the presuppositions of this book, there can be no 
question of real opponents, since we are all travelling together toward 
that point where mystery surrounds the universe, and where faith takes 
the place of science. Second, a purely descriptive method for classifying 
the religious phenomena denies the existence of God which it later asserts. 
Third, every description must start at the creation (Ps. 24:1,2; Acts 14: 
17; Rom. 1:20). Only thus is man’s juridical position rightly seen. Man's 
ignorance of God is not the paradoxical pendant of man’s knowing but is 
due to sinful misinterpretation of that which he once fully knew. Fourth, 
this book knows of no clearcut line of demarcation between Christian 
and non-Christian thought, between Reformed and non-Reformed thought. 
“Within the Christian the pagan still lives and breathes” (p. 189). The 
correlativity of fate and act, knowing and not knowing, man and world, 
general revelation and the symbiosis man-world ultimately rests upon the 
I-Thou relation between God and man, who are in ever-continuing con- 
verse with each other. Fifth, in such a scheme there is no place for the 
Biblical notion of sin and atonement, at the most a displacement and 
readjustment can be assumed. Sixth, the truth that is suppressed by man 
in unrighteousness is never the “general revelation” of God apart from 
his Word-revelation. All of humanity at one time possessed God’s special 
revelation through His Word. It is that truth that is suppressed by sinful 
man. 

This book is thought-provoking but not “prophetic’’. It is, according 
to Christian standards, neither an argument nor a testimony. The question 
of the relation between religious consciousness and Christian faith must 
not be solved by correlating the two. 

MARTEN H. WoupsTRA 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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tr. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles: Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon 
to the Old Testament Scriptures Translated with Additions and Corrections 
from the Author's Thesaurus and other Works. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. xii, 884,35. $7.50. 


One of the encouraging signs of the times as far as the religious world 
is concerned is the fact that several American publishers are engaged in 
reprinting works which have long been out of print and hence difficult 
to obtain. One of the leaders in this work is the Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Company of Grand Rapids, which has now issued a reprint of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew lexicon as translated by Tregelles. 

This work will be particularly welcomed at this time, since it is very 
difficult at present to obtain a good Hebrew lexicon. The large lexicon of 
Brown, Driver and Briggs is out of print. We understand that a new 
edition is in course of preparation, but until it appears the student must 
have something that is larger and more satisfactory than a mere pocket 
lexicon. The translation of Gesenius by Tregelles will satisfy this need. 

We are impressed, first of all, by the size of the book. It is larger than 
a pocket dictionary; in fact, it is large enough to contain adequate informa- 
tion on each one of the entries. At the same time it is not as large as the 
edition of Brown, Driver and Briggs. It furnishes a happy medium, and, 
consequently, is just the thing for the average student. Until the new 
edition of the last-named appears, we commend this present work most 
heartily as the best available dictionary. 

Of course, this work is old, and it suffers from the defects of an old 
work. Great strides have been made in the scientific study of Hebrew 
grammar. The cuneiform languages and the texts from Ugarit have thrown 
a great amount of light upon the structure of the Hebrew language. 
Naturally this new information cannot be found in Tregelles’ translation; 
for that matter, it cannot be found in Brown, Driver and Briggs. It is to 
be hoped most fervently that the new revision, which is now being under- 
taken, will do full justice to the light which the ancient cognate languages 
have thrown upon the Hebrew. In the meantime, however, until this new 
edition appears, a student would be well advised to purchase this translation 
by Tregelles. It is priced reasonably, and it will serve as a helpful guide. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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S. J. Ridderbos: Rondom het Gemene-Gratie-Probleem. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok. 1949. 71. Paper, f1.1.50. 


This pamphlet contains a critical and constructive analysis of the views 
held by Schilder, De Graaf, Van Til, Dooyeweerd, and Barth concerning 
the “Common Grace Problem”. In each case the author reproduces in 
brief the system of the man under discussion and criticizes it from his 
own viewpoint, which is similar to that of Abraham Kuyper. 

The author is of the opinion that the last word on this issue has not as 
yet been said. It will be of interest to the reader to seek to ascertain 
whether the word here added to the discussion is itself in any sense the 
last. Ridderbos finds that he can not accept in its entirety the view of any 
of these men. He finds objections against Schilder’s contention that the 
favorable disposition of God to the creature is to be limited to the abstract 
creatureliness thereof. Ridderbos pleads that the Scriptures demand the 
view that history is more than a neutral substratum, needed as a basis upon 
which God is to work out his decrees of mercy and judgment. The author 
objects likewise to the presentation of De Graaf who makes the redemptive 
work of Christ to be the juridical ground of common grace. Common 
grace is related to the kingship of the exalted Christ; but this kingship 
is the reward and not the ground of the humiliation of Christ. 

In speaking of the position of Van Til, Ridderbos opines that here an 
advance has been made in that common grace is properly related to the 
philosophy of history and that the pervasiveness of the principles ex- 
tends to all dimensions of existence. However, certain strictures are also 
applied to Van Til’s system. Ridderbos maintains that Van Til is incon- 
sistent in making the suppressive activity of unregenerate man utterly 
destructive in the sphere of epistemology so that the believer and the 
unbeliever have nothing in common epistemologically, while in the realm 
of morals this suppressive activity is only partial. The unbeliever can yet 
do civil good. Ridderbos fails to see that for Van Til the epistemological 
disparity does not destroy all knowledge of a God in the unbeliever, but 
that this knowledge is corrupted in every notion that the unbeliever 
entertains. Such relatively good knowledge corresponds quite exactly with 
the relatively good civic righteousness that the unbeliever performs. The 
suppressive activity of man is equally destructive in both realms. This, 
however, might have been made somewhat more explicit by Van Til. 

The reader will find it necessary to ponder carefully the statement that 
general revelation in the ‘“‘day of grace” is to be attributed to common 
grace, as Ridderbos suggests, whereas revelation in hell has lost its gracious 
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character. This question must be decided by the answer to another ques- 
tion, viz., can God make anything that does not bear his indelible stamp? 
If general revelation in the ‘‘day of grace’’ depends on God’s longsuffering, 
which is an expression of God’s good pleasure, then this question will have 
to be answered in the affirmative. It would seem that if general revelation 
in the ‘‘day of grace’ depends upon common grace or upon another ex- 
pression of God’s pleasure, then the alternative would mean annihilation 
of the universe. 

The reader will be more than mildly surprised to find that both Barth 
and Van Til receive the same encomium because of the construction that 
theyhave placed upon history. Strange bedfellows indeed — Barth and 
Van Til — especially in an historical four-poster! 

The author is to be commended for the dispassionate manner he has 
evidenced in treating this subject which has, at times, been discussed with 
such strong feeling here in America. The reader may justly censure him 
for his atomistic thinking that is evidenced in the failure to make the God- 
concept and the revelation-concept all-pervasive. 

Yet, in spite of that, this pamphlet should be viewed as a not-to-be- 
despised link in the discussion that is gradually making plain the issues 
in the problem of common grace. 

Pau, G. SCHROTENBOER 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Abraham Booth: The Reign of Grace from its Rise to its Consummation. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1949. xxiv, 291. 
$2.50. 


Abraham Booth (1734-1806) was a London preacher of Baptist persua- 
sion and affiliation. He began his career as an ardent Arminian and while 
a young man wrote a poem “On Absolute Predestination” in which he 
reviled the doctrine of election and particular redemption. On being con- 
verted to Calvinism he was separated from the General Baptists and 
associated himself with the Particular Baptist denomination. For thirty 
seven years he was pastor of the Particular Baptist Church in Little 
Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields. Of the poem ‘“‘On Absolute Predestina- 
tion’”’ he later wrote: ‘Which poem, if considered in a critical light, is 
despicable; if in a theological view, detestable: as it is an impotent attack 
on the honour of divine grace, in regard to its glorious freeness; and a 
bold opposition to the sovereignty of God” (p. 38). 
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The Reign of Grace, first published in 1768, passed through some sixteen 
editions during the lifetime of the author. It is one of the most eloquent 
and moving expositions of the subject of divine grace in the English 
language. It is easy to cull from this book passages which are unsurpassed 
for fervour and eloquence. Here is one example. Referring to the penitent 
thief on the cross he says, ‘‘When such a wretch is saved, who can despair? 
At that ever-memorable and amazing period, when the Son of the Highest 
was in the pangs of dissolution, Jehovah was determined tq show, by an 
incontestable fact, that the salvation which was then finishing, originated 
in sovereign mercy, flowed in atoning blood, was equal to the wants of 
the most abominably wicked, and terminated in his own eternal glory, as 
its ultimate design’’ (p. 130). 

It is gratifying to find that Booth did not swing over to that hyper- 
Calvinism into which Particular Baptists have too often fallen. Booth’s 
emphasis upon sovereign grace and particular redemption is consistently 
maintained. Yet he does not waver on human responsibility and the 
necessity of the use of the appointed means (¢f. pp. 85 ff.). And respecting 
the perfect freeness of the gospel offer he is abundantly explicit (cf. pp. 
82, 106 ff., 142). Booth is insistent that the warrant for the ungodly to 
believe in Christ is the free declarations of the gospel concerning Jesus and 
the all-sufficiency and absolute freeness of the glorious Redeemer. 

If one wishes a sample of the cataract-like eloquence and evangelical 
fervour of Thomas Chalmers, he will find it in the “Introduction to the 
Reign of Grace” written by this nineteenth century Scottish preacher and 
published in this volume. 

It is fine that Eerdmans has given us a new edition of this eighteenth 
century classic. May this book cause the bells of joy unspeakable to ring 
in many hearts. 

Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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